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This is the year in which Sanderson attain their hundredth 
birthday. What began as one small warehouse is now an enterprise 
influencing ways of living all around the world. Appropriately, this 


is also the year in which Sanderson open their new headquarters in 


Berners Street, London. This fine building houses a permanent 


and ever-changing exhibition of ideas in decoration and provides 


perfect conditions for choosing wallpapers, paints and fabrics. 


Here is John Piper's sketch for 

the great panel of stained glass which 

will greet visitors as they enter 

the new Sanderson building. 

This important work by one of Britain’s 
foremost artists was commissioned to symbolise 
Sanderson’s close association with 


the fine arts. 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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The London Charivari 


“QC TOP dawdling, Maudling,” said 
the protest placards at Jarrow the 
other day. It’s bad luck for a politician 
to have a name so tempting to the 
critical wit of the poet-sloganeer, and 
thymable back-benchers might well be 
dissuaded from dreams of political 
eminence. “Stross, you’re a dead loss,” 
could be pretty wounding; so could 
“No thanks to Banks.” Even M.P.s 
with names that invite compliments 
can’t be sure of getting them: “ Lucas- 
Tooth tells the truth,” and “ Douglas 
Jay saves the day” are still waiting for 
their banners. The best name is the one 
nothing can be pinned on either way, 
perhaps: to return to Jarrow, and its 
present Member, Mr. Fernyhough is 
said to feel pretty safe from poets. 


Love in a Cold Climate 

| was nice to hear that President 
Eisenhower’s reception by the 

people of Santiago was “beaming, 








sc 





happy-go-lucky and care-free,” though 
after earlier South American experiences 
it seemed a bit odd that his warmest 
welcome should be in Chile. 


No Draw 
N announcing that Sir Frederick 
Hooper would be his new adviser 


on recruiting publicity, Mr. Watkinson 
might have hinted to the papers not to 
emphasize quite so heavily Sir Frederick’s 
eminence in the world of soft drinks. 


Will Ye No’ Come Back Again? 


ECRUITS to the Royal Navy are 
said to have read with concern 








that the new missile-ship London, just 
laid down at Wallsend, is to have a new 
type of “homing torpedo.” 


Tiring the Sun with Talking 
ILIBUSTERING, _ revived by 
Southern senators in the hope of 

killing a Civil Rights Bill to extend 

negroes’ privileges, is exactly the same 
age as Punch but, I try to persuade 
myself, a bit heavier going. It was first 
used in 1841, the year of this magazine’s 
birth, against financial measures spon- 
sored by Henry Clay. But it’s not 
what it was. Ever since 1917 when 

“eleven wilful men,” as President 

Wilson called them, talked for hours on 

end about sealing-wax, cabbages, kings 

or any other irrelevancy to hold up the 
arming of merchant ships, there has 
been a rule to tie the filibusterer’s 
tongue. If a motion signed by sixteen 
senators to end the debate is carried 
no one can speak again for longer than 
an hour. I wonder that some American 
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“ Der rain, Herr Strauss, in Schpain 
falls mainly in der plain.” 


Butlin hasn’t offered senators thus 
disqualified, big prize money for a 
marathon talk. 


No Word from Jo 
THE tale told by Mr. H. F. P. Harris 


at his press conference is not much 
of a vote-catcher for the Liberals. For 
seven years Mr. Harris has done good 
work as director of the party and surely 
deserved a better fate than to be 
coventrated during his last awkward 
weeks. I know nothing about the facts 
behind the dismissal, except that it has 
prompted other professional Liberals 
for whom I have the greatest respect 
to resign in protest. No word from 
Jo Grimond. Nothing from Frank 
Byers. No grandfather clock. In the 
great monolithic worlds of Labour and 
Conservatism one expects this kind of 
thing, but the Liberals are not so 
numerous surely that they can afford 
to push each other around in this 
illiberal fashion. 


Differential Furnishings 

HE new list of Civil Service status- 

symbols, with its careful equating 
of Deputy Secretaries and the right 
kind of hat-stand, reminds me of a 
Civil Servant who, many years ago, 
enlivened the Estate Duty Office by 
providing his own carpet. He ignored 
hints and, when accused of conduct 
prejudicial to the public service, blandly 
replied that he could not help it if his 


attempts to add to his comfort and, 
simultaneously, improve the appear- 
ance of a Government building misled 
callers about his rank. When he was 
accused of using charwomen paid out 
of a Parliamentary Vote to clean his 
private property, he simply cleaned it 
himself and left notes forbidding the 
charwoman to touch it. The Civil 
Service, however, defeated the joke 
with characteristic neatness. He was 
given accelerated promotion to the level 
of his carpet. 


Misplaced Resistance 

HE West German authorities have 

rejected a claim for compensation 
from a victim of the concentration 
camps because “ the Polish underground 
did not combat National Socialism as 
such but indulged exclusively in resist- 
ance against the peaceful occupying 
Power.” Fancy expecting to be com- 
pensated for disorderly conduct like 
that. What kind of people do the Poles 
think they’re dealing with? 


One, Two Three... 

DON’T know whether connoisseurs 

of close harmony trios felt surprised, 
or indeed anything, to read that “the 
Kaye Sisters are not sisters and none 
of them is named Kaye.’”’ What may 
have furrowed a brow here and there 
was a reference to their “trainer,” an 
office more easily associated with foot- 
ball teams and liberty horses. On 
second thoughts, however, it’s obviously 





* What the hell IS this ? 
interview ?” 
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The twelfth in the series of 
drawings in colour by Hewison, 
“As They Might Have Been,” 
will appear next week. The 
subject is: 
F.M. LORD MONTGOMERY 
of ALAMEIN 








the right expression after all. Operatic 
sopranos may have teachers. But 
when you get three pretty girls <ll 
making music at once, and the two 
outside ones have to look at the middle 
one for a beat-and-a-half, winking with 
their outside eyes, while all say “ di-doo- 
di” and make a gesture as of cleaning 
windscreens, nothing but training will 


do. 


Poles Together 
SUPPOSE that the “medal for long 
married life,’ which the Polish 
Government has just announced as a 
new State decoration, will come in the 
usual grades—silver, gold, diamonds. 


Onward with Caxton 

OMEONE has hailed as the most 

remarkable book to be announced 
this year a History of Seed-Crushing in 
Great Britain. From the spring lists 
I pass on news of other works which 
may be overlooked. Easily the most 
forgettable title is Oddmentis, Inklings, 
Omens, Moments (poetry); the least 
fragrant is Sunday is a Day of 
Incest (also poetry). Under fiction 
comes [ Was a Teenage Dwarf, 
consisting of “episodes in the love life 
of an undersized American schoolboy 
who finds that nearly all American girls 
arg giantesses.”” Under biography is 
On the Record, described as “the enter- 
taining story of an ex-gasfitter’s rise to 
public relations officer.” I am sorry 
that There’s a Bear at the Bottom of 
the Garden has been retitled Ask of the 
Beasts; but glad that at least one 
publisher is putting out an old-fashioned 
Vade Mecum. It’s about yachts. 


Cue for Rescue 

N the U.S.A. a big army contractor 

specializingin military control devices 
has produced a mechanism to sound 
the alarm when someone falls into a 
swimming pool. As the bell tolls for 
civilians, too, this ought to eliminate a 
good deal of hardship for film stars in 
search of publicity. 

— MR. PUNCH 
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2. Teenager at Play 
by ROYSTON ELLIS 


F course it would be nicer, especially for those most 
() involved, if young people between twelve and twenty 
were never so happy as when they were building a 
canoe, singing in a choral society or kicking a ball around, 
only unfortunately in most cases I’ve come across it isn’t so. 
The ones that like that kind of thing are contented already and 
don’t give rise to much of a problem, except that from time 
to time they cost the ratepayer a bit more for their instructors, 
raw materials and playing-fields. 

What isa’t always understood is that there are two distinct 
kinds of teenager. ‘There are the blazer-wearing grammar- 
school kind, who as soon as the whistle blows, streak straight 
from school to become (art) students, bank clerks and those 
strange pale people in spectacles and baggy trousers who 
collect things. These are the happy individuals referred to 
above. ‘There are also the working and out-of-working 
class teenagers who swarm to coffee-bars and record-hops. 
It is this vast squirm that represents the majority of Britain’s 
youth, like it or not. 

The teenage playground for thesouth-east region is Brighton. 
One-third of the entire teenage population of England 
actually lives in London, Brighton and the south-east. (I 
read this in one of those teenage spending reports, thrust 
triumphantly on me by an adult who seemed to think that it 
confirmed the Decadence of Modern Youth.) As a teenager 
living in Brighton, my view of the nation’s teenagers at play 
may be tainted by too much time spent in the dozens of coffee- 
bars there, instead of being out with the lads on the village 
green kicking a football. (The trouble is that the lads on 
the village green are so set on proving themselves as hip as 
their town-bred brothers that they don’t kick footballs much 
nowadays. Dead cats, sometimes, yes: not footballs.) 

“We're just a bunch of kids out for kicks”, is the screech 
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It will be all right, 

they say, if we can find them enough to do. 
Well, what do they like to do? 

This spokesman for the British Beatnik way of life 
is 19 and has published a 

book of verse and the definitive biography of 
Cliff Richard. 


when press and public accuse us of over-indulging our 
spasmodic zest for living. Our kicks, apart from the occa- 
sional wild rave during the summer, do not amount to much. 
On the face of it, our way of life is very dull, although I don’t 
often meet a dull teenager. In comparison, the things we 
get up to seem a lot less dull, and with a bit more variety, 
than any of the sprees and natters our parents dig. 

The haunt of a teenager in his spare time is a coffee-bar 
or café. A café to us is a place, often on the council estate, 
with a juke-box, tables and chairs, piles of dirty cups, and a 
scraggy old dear behind the counter moaning about: (a) the 
kids, (6) her old man, and (c) the weather. The middle-aged 
Mums drop in for an afternoon cuppa, and then in the evening 
the yobs descend on the place to slouch in chairs and smoke 
cigarettes rolled in liquorice paper. 

The coffee-bar—our second home—differs from the ordin- 
ary café because it is essentially a teenage haven. Adults 
are scarce and unwelcome. ‘There is usually a girl of our 
own age serving behind the bar, and possibly room for jiving. 
Round the walls are padded benches and plenty of dark corners 
for that popular teenage pastime: snogging. The walls are 
splattered with carved’ initials, photographs of leering rock 
singers, and travel posters from Spain. In one club recently 
decorated by the kids themselves with silver ceiling and gold 
walls, I saw this appeal: 


— COFFEE CLUB 
All kinds of traffic signs welcomed. We intend to try to 
cover this wall with signs. Please do not steal them as you 
might get a bit of porridge. We regret to inform you that 
we cannot find the room for traffic lights. Zebra crossings 
and keep left signs are classed as a good bag sir! Squad 
cars not essential.” 





Jiving is the only exercise that teenagers go for, although we 
do like swimming in the summer. The teenagers who “rock” 
go well into their twenties. We may not be concerned in 
playing any sport, much better to leave such keenness to the 
schoolboy fanatics, but we have to be fit to keep jiving through- 
out an evening. The other popular style of dancing is 
known as the “creep” and seems to be just a cool teenage 
version of the waltz, and an extra chance for snogging. In 
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America the same sort of thing is called the “fish,” and as our 
language is always based on theirs, no doubt this name will 
come in in due course. 

In spite of all the “likes” and “you knows” (which occur 
monotonously all the time), youngsters slumped in coffee 
bars and cafés have been known to talk articulately to each 
other. The boys talk about the girls, and the girls talk about 
clothes... and the boys. We chatter about who holds the 
record for the longest pair of pointed shoes. Sex does feature 
prominently in our conversation, and many of us are chatting 
or lumbering (courting!). Politics, world affairs, film stars’ 
babies and all that jazz, the things that the adult world seems 
obsessed with, do not interest us at all. Once I did hear a 
fellow remark that they should not ban the H-bomb as this 
would make the Government bring back National Service. 

Akin to the juke-box joints are the record-hops. These 
are large-scale affairs organized by town councils and shrewd 
promoters who are after some of the money we are so free 
with. A hop costs between a shilling and half a crown and 
is held in a town hall, ball-room, or Niterie (this is the 
vogue term for a suave teenage dive). For our money we get 
records, hops, a bigger pick of chicks, and an up-and-coming 
singer on the rock ’n’ roll fringe who never quite makes it. 
The top teenage rocksters, of course, play to packed theatres 
doing more business in one night than the theatre does in 
three months. 

Some of these gigs have licenced bars which help to make 


the evening worthwhile. Generally, though, a drink is 
only favourite on special occasions like dole day and week-ends, 
for the perils of a pub include adults for ever breathing down 
a youngster’s neck. Coke on our own is better than brown 
ale with our seniors. 

Hobbies is a strange word to the characters I mix with. 
Their hobby is living. Some girls are said to be keen on 
dress-making, and several boys specialize in tapering trousers 
on Mum’s sewing machine. A few teenagers take work 
seriously and practise it in their free time. For instance, a 
girl who is training to be a hairdresser finds herself in constant 
demand cutting, and even bleaching, boys’ hair during 
lunch-time sessions in the coffee-bars. 

The motor-bike crowd is rather a thing on its own. The 
fact is that most youngsters would much rather own a car 
than a motor-bike. The boys with their bikes and black 
leather jackets are very keen on their machines and know 
them inside out, but they remain aloof, moving around in 
their own clique. One can also see lads in Robin Hood hats 
astride little motor-scooters roaring the wrong way up one- 
way streets, but they are just lucky enough to have a Dad 
who will sign the H.P. form. 

Of course teenagers collect records and nearly all have a 
record player. On the evenings when we stay at home we 
play these for ourselves and our friends. We would rather 
not watch television. Occasionally we settle down and read 
a book, but this has to be a paper-back book with a lurid 





“I’m only doing my duty, mate—it looked a perfectly good goal to me too!” 
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cover. The moan about reading is that it takes time and we, 
with so much jiving and chatting, cannot spare the time. 

We can spare the time for the cinema. We go at least 
twice a week, preferably war or sex, or a good horror film 
for the laughs. 

Teenagers will try anything that is new. I decided to give 
a birthday party a few weeks back. I hired a hall and had 
several hundred eccentrically-worded invitation tickets printed 
for sale at a bob each. Within four days I had sold every 
ticket and made sufficient profit to buy myself a beat-up 
Austin 7. 

Actually, even after that bit of nifty teenage enterprise, 
I didn’t have the last laugh. Some kids, out for kicks again, 
I suppose, “borrowed” the car one evening and drove it 
down a quarry. Mind you, they did pull it up the next 
morning but by then there was not much that could be done 
for it. 

Saturday is the teenagers’ day. In every town on Saturday 
morning teenagers can be seen parading up and down the 
High Street in their cliques and crisp new suits. They 
jostle the shoppers and dodge through the traffic, filled with 
the sheer joy of a Saturday. They prowl round Woolworths 
eyeing the birds and making their dates for the evening. In 
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the afternoon they crowd into the cafés and coffee-bars before 
rushing home for a bath, tea, the teenage television shows, 
and coming out again. 

Parties are the ideal on Saturday nights and some of them, 
especially the art-student variety, are real teenage orgies. 
Thousands of mothers must have grown used to bidding 
their off-spring good-bye on Saturday, and not expecting them 
back until dinner time on Sunday. It is now nationally 
accepted by the party-going kids that the only successful 
party is one which has been broken up by the police. 

I must confess that I do not understand why Commissions, 
Reports, Ventures, Lady Albemarle, the Daily Sketch and 
Tommy Steele are so concerned about Modern Youth. There 
are no more Teddy Boys (one, called Seamus, has been seen, 
I’m told, in Ireland); juvenile crime is confined to the special- 
ists; there are more youngsters going on to universities; we 
have thriving clubs in the shape of our coffee-bars and can 
soon get someone to tell us about mountaineering if we want 
to; and we are richer, shrewder, and happier than our parents 
ever were during teenagery. 

In fact I reckon the best thing anyone can be to-day 
is a teenager. 

Next week: Teenager in Business, by Kenneth Martin 


Trial by Television 


By BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 








R. Foulkes, president of the 
M Electrical Trades Union, ap- 

peared on “Panorama” a 
week or so ago and was well and truly 
and appropriately grilled by the dis- 
tinguished British interviewer John 
Freeman. At once a small union of 
members of Parliament sat down and 
composed a letter of protest to The 
Times. It would be idle to deny that 
there was collusion. 

They admitted that “this sort of 
programme” makes good television, 
but gave it as their opinion that Mr. 
Foulkes had been “subjected to a sort 
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of trial conducted by a self-appointed 
public prosecutor before an audience of 
millions of viewers.” It was significant 
and perhaps suspicious that whereas 
the total voting strength of the House 
of Commons is 620 this protest carried 
only five signatures. But the charge 
that the letter was rigged cannot be 
substantiated. A number of signatures 
were no doubt disallowed on the ground 
that they were dispatched to The Times 
after the latest date permissible under 
the rules for publication. Other protests 
may have been lost in the post. At all 
events there was no direct evidence of 
corruption or malpractice. 

The letter appeared in print on 
February 27: Three days later, on 
March 1, four distinguished British 
interviewers wrote en masse (but 
individually) to The Times to 
protest against the protest. They were 
Woodrow Wyatt, Malcolm Muggeridge, 
Francis Williams, and Christopher 
Chataway. They denied with vigour 
that the grilling of Mr. Foulkes con- 
stituted a “trial” and _ stubbornly 
defended the integrity of the Inter- 
viewers Union. It was noticeable that 
the four leaders of the I.U., though 
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they expressed roughly the same views, 
managed by slight variations in literary 
style to avoid any suspicion or charge of 
collusion. Indeed the clever hammering 
repetition was markedly effective and 
made mincemeat of the somewhat old- 
fashioned round-robin protest of the 
original complainants. This was TV 
technique at its best. It might of course 
be argued that the I.U. leaders were to 
séme extent exploiting the apathy of 
many of their fellow incerviewers, but 
once again there is no real proof. 

Was the Foulkes-Freeman affair a 
“public trial”? At first sight the answer 
must be a nervous no. All the same 
I am inclined to think that the rules for 
conducting TV interviews need tighten- 
ing up. It is no easy matter, when 
confronted by an experienced, paid-up 
interviewer, batteries of cameras, lamps, 
technicians and producers, to keep one’s 
head. The awkward, probing, dis- 
agreeable question is put, and before 
the poor bereft interviewee has had 
time to blink twice he finds himself 
mouthing notions that in normal 
circumstances could not be dragged out 
of him by wild, souped-up stallions. 
What protection has the ordinary man 
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against these Torquemadas of the 
little screen? At present, none. But 
given time... 

The scene is the “Panorama” studio 
at Lime Grove. Mr. Ned Soames, 
secretary of the Amalgamated Spanner- 
droppers Union, sits uneasily before Mr. 
John Freeman. Behind Mr. Soames sits 
a man in black, a lean-jawed fellow with 
a bulging brief-case. Mr. Freeman, 
insouciantly unconscious of his make-up, 
looks through the drenching downpour of 
light at a man holding aloft a card 
marked with the figure 2. He nods and 
turns to Mr. Soames. 

FREEMAN: 'T'wo minutes to go. Don’t 
worry. I’m sure you'll be splendid. 
Just forget the lights. Forget the 
cameras and answer the questions as 
you would if we were sitting on the 
beach at Blackpool. 

Soames: Is it all right if I smoke? 
(He tries to light a cigarette, sets fire to 
his eyebrows. They are promptly replaced 
with a stroke of grease-paint by an alert 
make-up girl.) Oh, dear, honestly I 
don’t know how you manage to remain 
so calm, Mr. Freeman. 

FREEMAN: One minute. It’ll soon 
be over. You'll be amazed how quickly 
it goes. Just straighten your tie: and 
don’t cross your legs—your feet will 
come out too big. But don’t worry. 
It doesn’t matter. It’s only an interview. 

(The studio producer makes a signal.) 

FREEMAN: I’d like to start, Mr. 
Soames, by putting a simple question 
to you. And it’s this: how many 
paid-up members are there in the 
A.S.D.U.? 

(Soames opens his mouth to speak, but 
the man in black tugs at his sleeve.) 

MAN IN Btiack: It’s loaded. Don’t 
answer. 


Soames: I—— I can’t say for 
certain. 

FREEMAN: Fifty thousand? Sixty 
thousand? 


MAN IN Biack: He’s trying to prove 
that the declared voting figure is greater 
than total membership. Skip it. 

Soames: I have nothing to add. 

FREEMAN: Very well. Tell me, Mr. 
Soames, are you a Communist? 

(Soames turns to the man in black, who 
slowly shakes his head.) 

SoaMEs: I am not in a position to... 

FREEMAN: But surely! 

Man IN Brack: Ask him whether 
he is. 

Soames: Are you a Communist? 























“ And if they do scrap the Queens, Commodore, I hope you insist on going down 
with them.” 


FREEMAN: Look, Mr. Soames, /’m 
asking the questions. 

MAN IN Brack: Ask him whether 
he’s afraid to answer. 

Soames: My legal adviser suggests 
that you are afraid to answer. 

(Soames lights two or three cigarettes 
with infinite aplomb and nods cheerfully 
at the nearest technician.) 

FREEMAN: I'll repeat my question, 
Mr. Soames... 

MAN IN Brack: If he says no, some 
of the mud will stick. Ask him again. 

Soames: Are you a Commie, Mr. 
Freeman? 

(Freeman glances anxiously at the 
producer. Soames casually polishes his 
nails on a lapel, blows smoke into the lens 
of the camera focused on the interviewer.) 

FREEMAN: There’s one last question 
I must put to you, Mr. Soames. And it’s 
this: would you agree, if the T.U.C. 
requested it, to hold the election again? 

347 


MAN IN Brack: Loaded! 

SoaMEs: It’s loaded. 

FREEMAN: You realize that by re- 
fusing to answer you’re incriminating 
yourself? 

Man IN Brack: Ask him how old 
Kingsley Martin is. 

Soames: How old is 
Martin? 

(Mr. Freeman stamps his foot and 
walks out of the studio.) 

Doubtless, as Messrs. Robens, Brown, 
Gordon Walker, Houghton and Pannell 
said in their letter, “this sort of pro- 
gramme makes good television in the 
sense that it attracts a large audience.” 


Kingsley 


‘Friction accounted for 5,389 of the 
6,481 books issued at Larbert Public 
Library during the four weeks ending 
January 23.”—Edinburgh Evening Dispatch 


Too hot to handle? 
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Friends of the Bridegroom 


By SHEILA LOGUE 


who isn’t a personal friend of 

Antony Armstrong-Jones. I never 
laughingly slid down the spiral light- 
house staircase of his amusing studio 
the way Anne did. I never got the 
chance to criticize his ski clothes as 
Veronica did. And I wasn’t at that 
party (the Queen was, though) when 
Godfrey’s sympathy went out to Mr. 
Armstrong-Jones“ because I feel equally 
shy on these occasions.” 

I am the only Fleet Street journalist 
who isn’t a friend of anyone who gets 
in the newspapers. And I’ve just about 
had enough of it. 

Which one of my friends is going to 
pay dividends? Whom should I make 
a point of comforting in their moment 
of crisis? Whose letters should I keep 
and whose slightest words should I 
race home to write down? Looking 
farther ahead, which baby’s nappy 
should I help to change? 

Is it worth my while concentrating on 
that rather scruffy young engineer who 
thinks he holds the key to anti-ballistic 
missiles? He lives in one room in 
Victoria (good, so far); nobody has ever 
taken him seriously (“Even then, the 
seeds of greatness were apparent to 
those of us who knew him well. . .”). 
Will, in future years, that fiver I lent 
him to pay thé rent turn out to be a 
sound investment (“I was proud to do 
what I could...”) or good money 
thrown after bad? 

Should I go on lending my nylons 
and boy friends to that pretty, giddy, 
man-mad girl who is always nearly 
netting a millionaire or a film star at a 
night club? Will she go to the bad 
sensationally enough to be worth a 


i AM the only Fleet Street journalist 
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piece in the Sunday papers (“ Maharajah 
and famous film star in jungle brawl over 
Wimbledon model,” scream the head- 
lines—with my by-line underneath)? 
Or will she just go to the bad? 

Would it pay me, I wonder, to have 
my house done up by that rather curious 
new interior decorator I lunched with 
last week, on the off-chance that he 
might marry into one of our noblest 
families? (“As Timonthy Blank moves 
into Buckton Hall/Cholmondley Manor 
/The Old Rectory this weekend I can 
reveal that he will certainly choose 
purple as the central colour theme. I 
first discovered the subtle potential of 
purple two years ago when Timothy 
did up my London flat for me. . .’’) or 
will I find myself moving house as he 
goes bankrupt? 

I must try to remember the name of 
that tipsy poet who cornered me during 
a country weekend, and _ tirelessly, 
tiresomely, recited long stretches of 
unintelligible blank verse. Was it Farth- 
ing? Or Farmer? Or was it Farling? 
(“ Now, John Farthing/Farmer/Farling 
writes for the world. But proudly, 
humbly, I am privileged to remember 
a summer in ’59 when we walked in the 
soft Berkshire twilight, and he spoke 
for me alone the famous first line . . .’’) 

Which profession is the most re- 
warding? Will that doctor who injected 
me against polio last summer be 
pheétographed rushing off to the Palace 
(“I can assure the Queen that Princess 
Anne will be in good hands...’’)? 
Perhaps that nervous bank clerk in the 
Hammersmith-road branch of my bank 
may turn out to be the hero—or the 
villain—of the 4.30 Late Editions. (“‘As 
he passed me the five crisp new notes, 
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“Well, don’t stand there, Strijdbok—start moving them OUT again!” 


I thought ‘these are the little men, the 
unsung heroes of the British Empire,’ 
here is a little man who has been driven 
to the point of madness.”) Is that nice 
barrister I know going to go on starving 
for lack of briefs, or will he have the 
luck to defend the most sadistic sex- 
maniac of the ’sixties? (“I never knew 
Bertrand to do a mean or shoddy thing. 
In his quiet striving for justice .. .”) 

Better still, might Bertrand turn out 
to be the most sadistic sex-maniac of 
the ’sixties? 

I doubt it. I doubt if the names I 
drop are ever going to mean anything to 
anyone except the Name and me. It’s 
the sort of luck I have. Take these 
photographers, for instance. I’ve paid 
out my newspaper’s good money to 
every fashion photographer in London 
(bar one, of course) and what are they 
doing now? 


Taking photographs. 


Scoop ! Scoop ! 


i zoomed out of the sky last 
night! 

Note the legs in the thorn-tree (right). 

Photo by Reader Fim McGrew, 

1/16th at f.22. 


Undergraduate falls from steeple! 
What a thrill for you lucky people! 
Albert Tomkins was on the scene, 


1/500th at f.16. 


Bertie Simpson, of Pump Street, Ryde, 

Took this shot of his suicide. 

Razor in hand, he makes the gash. 

Picture by electronic flash, 

Fine grain pan in a Gutflex Seven, 

1/200th at f.11. —E. S. TURNER 
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Wines of the 
Month 


By Our Diplomatic Correspondent 
S EVERAL readers have asked me 


to recommend a few wines for 

laying down—something cheap 
and palatable which can be drunk with 
a clear conscience in five years’ time. 
The first step is obviously to eliminate 
the impossible. 

South Africa. Though the current 
boycott only lasts a month, it is proving 
so popular that it will probably become 
a permanent feature. Discriminating 
locals claim that the country will mature 
if left alone, but I have no confidence 
in this. 

Spain and Portugal. Both are likely 
to remain acid and unmellowed. I have 
heard claims that General Franco’s 
régime is rapidly becoming robust, 
generous and full-bodied, but they 
come mostly from indiscriminate think- 
ers who will swallow anything. Those 
unfortunate enough to own a cellarful 
of vintage port have little hope that it 
will become drinkable in their lifetimes. 

That leaves us with the following 
possibilities : 

France. It cannot be said that de 
Gaulle’s régime lacks “nose,” but the 
hint of dictatorship noticed by sensitive 
palates in the ’57s has become painfully 
obvious, and there is a distinct tang of 
fall-out in the ’59s. 

Germany. Notoriously unreliable. 
At one moment Hocks and Moselles 
are redolent of fine, flowery bouquet of 
Western Democracy, and at the next 
they recall only the disastrous vintage 
of the ’thirties, 

Algeria. Improving, oddly enough, 
as the French vintages decline, though 
still young and raw. The whites are far 
from reliable. 

Cyprus. A good gamble, but apt to 
be very gaseous and cloudy in the glass. 

Australia. Many will enjoy its naive 
imperialism, if they do not object to a 
slight aftertaste of Suez. 

Switzerland. A bit lacking in body, 
perhaps, but unlikely to let you down. 
Those who plump for this should 
consult their wine merchants at once, 
as prices are likely to soar once it is 
realized that these are the only really 
safe wines on the market. 

— PETER DICKINSON 
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Moral Philosophy in Carolina 


By 


at Stolyport University, Scuth 

Carolina, have gone on strike. 
Their case is a very good one. In 
order to get promotion from lecturer to 
professor it is necessary to submit a 
thesis and to be awarded a Ph.D., and 
it has for some time been the custom 
of the lecturers to hire out a certain 
dentist in the town—a man of some 
erudition—to write their theses for 
them, which he did for the very 
reasonable fee of $300. Now the local 
newspaper, the Stolyport Times, has 
published an article exposing what it is 
pleased to call “this conscienceless 
traffic in academic deceit.” Owing to 
the advertisement of this article what 
had hitherto been the purely local 
reputation of the dentist has grown into 


Te Faculty of Moral Philosophy 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


a nation-wide fame. There has naturally 
been a demand for his services from 
moral philosophers in every State in 
the Union, and as a result the dentist 
has raised his charge from $300 to 
$600 a thesis. ‘This is more than the 
poor underpaid moral philosophers of 
Stolyport can run to, and they have 
therefore very reasonably put in a claim 
for a rise in order to enable them to 
meet the increased cost of cheating. 
There for the moment the matter 
appears to rest, but the case is by no 
means as simple as it seems. ‘The 
article in which the dentist’s ghosting 
was exposed was itself written in 


forceful and mature literary style—a 
style which, so the philosophers in- 
dignantly allege, could never have been 
achieved by the journalist over whose 











signature the article appeared—a boy 
who had himseif only recently graduated 
at Stolyport, who was notoriously an 
illiterate drunk and who indeed, as 


only obtained his A.B. degree there 
at all because in his final examination 
the Dean for a mere fee of $70 agreed 
to impersonate him and to go into the 
hall and write the examination paper 
for him. ‘The moral philosophers had 
from the first no doubt that it was the 
dentist who had written the article for 
the newspaper exposing himself and 
they condemned such conduct as 
unethical. 

Whether the conduct was unethical 
is a matter of opinion. The dentist 
argued, not unreasonably, that he has 
in his time obtained with his own pen 
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somewhere between three hundred and 
four hundred Doctorates of Moral 
Philosophy, and therefore, if he cannot 
say what is ethical and what is unethical, 
who the hell can? Conduct, argues the 
dentist, is only unethical if it harms 
somebody or if it deceives somebody. 
Who has been harmed or who has been 
deceived by his composition of the 
theses for the moral philosophers of 
Stolyport? Certainly no one has been 
deceived, for you had only to take one 
quick look at the moral philosophers 
for it to be quite obvious that—with the 
single exception of the Dean, who used, 
as I have said, to make a bit on the side 
by impersonating his pupils—the rest 
were all illiterate and could never have 
written their theses for themselves. 
Innocent curiosity might indeed indulge 
in some speculation as to who had 
written them, but what harm was there 
in that? and what harm was done to 
anybody by allowing a number of bums 
to call themselves moral philosophers if 
they wanted to, since it was obvious that 


no one would call himself a moral 
philosopher if he could possibly make 
a living in any other way ? 

All this seems unanswerable and it 
is indeed generally agreed that, whether 
the moral philosophers get their pay 
rise or not, at least they have no griev- 
ance against the dentist. The moral 
philosophers, while not disputing that 
ghost-writers should get better pay 
than they—ghost-writing is a skilled job 
and university lecturing an unskilled— 
yet say that the ratio of remuneration 
should be preserved and that there 
should be no widening of the differen- 
tial between skilled and unskilled. The 
dentist’s view is that he could not 
care less whether there is a widening 
or not, 

The much more difficult point of 
dispute, of which at the moment of 
going to press there seems no sign of a 
solution, is that between the dentist 
and the journalist. Here it is not so 
much a matter of how much should be 
paid as of who should pay whom. The 


journalist maintains that since he has 
blackmailed the dentist it is obvious 
that the dentist should pay him hush 
money not to write any more. The 
dentist maintains that since he wrote 
the journalist’s article for him it is 
obvious that the journalist should pay 
him the usual fee for ghost-writing. 
The journalist maintains that he will 
write a further article containing yet 
more startling disclosures of the den- 
tist’s dishonesty. The dentist replies 
that the journalist cannot write, but says 
that he is very willing to write it for him 
—but of course for the usual fee. “ You 
cannot be paid as a ghost,” says the 
journalist, “when everybody knows 
who you are.” “Once a ghost, always a 
ghost,”” says the dentist. A foolish 
busybody has suggested that the easiest 
solution would be for the dentist to 
write and publish his own confessions 
under his own name. But this suggestion 
the dentist has indignantly rejected as 
unethical. Dentists, he has pointed 
out, are not allowed to advertise. 


Trimmin g the Power 


of the Proctor 


By E. S. 


TURNER 


read that Oxford’s first woman proctor would not 
be required to patrol the streets at night in academic 

dress, accompanied by men in bowler hats. 
The appointment of Dr. Elizabeth Whiteman comes at a 


[>= of sober pageantry were saddened when they 





time when there is agitation to curb the proctorial power, 
which has been wielded, with varying benevolence, and . 
judicious use of the gallows, for seven centuries at least. 
Gracefully, the proctors have relinquished the right to 
confiscate cross-bows, to suppress hawking, to ration marbles 
and to stop students walking about in boots; in more recent 
times they have given up trying to keep students out of 
taverns. Now, it seems, they have informed the University 
Labour Club that they are prepared to meet a students’ 
committee to discuss further relaxations, provided it can be 
shown that a demand for such a committee exists. They 
are reported to be reconsidering two restrictions: the ban on 
students taking part in processions, and the rule that women 
undergraduates in lodgings must escort their male guests to 
the door by the time dinner in college hall is due to begin. 
In recent years, there have been kick-ups over many other 
rules, notably those which control publications and societies. 
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END OF PART ! 


In 1947 the proctors suspended Cherwell because its staff, 
fired by the prevailing passion for social research, circulated 
a questionnaire to women undergraduates. A copy fell into 
the hands of a woman don, who was not amused. Five 
years ago the proctors again pounced on the magazine and 
charged it with inaccurate reporting. By Fleet Street 
standards this arraignment must have seemed pedantic in 
the extreme. The magazine had complained that “the last 
night of Torpids is rivalling Guy Fawkes night as an excuse 
for disgusting scenes of hooliganism and wanton destruction,” 
and said that in Christ Church alone over £300 worth of 
damage was done. ‘The proctors maintained that the correct 
figure was merely £180, and that since the press were likely 
te pick on stories of rowdyism it was important that damage 
should not be magnified. If Cherwell had under-estimated 
the damage by {120 it is unlikely that it would have been 
fined for inaccurate reporting. (In Evelyn Waugh’s Decline 
and Fall, one remembers, the dons were anxious for heavy 
damage to be committed, since the resulting fines would make 
a pretext for broaching Founder’s port.) 

One way and another, that was Cherwell’s unlucky year; but 
it finished strongly with allegations of an unseemly and 
untraditional alliance between proctors and the Oxford police. 
Constables, it appeared, had been reporting undergraduates 
for mere University offences like disobeying curfew or not 
having green identification lights on their cars. An under- 
graduate caught climbing out of a house where he had been 
attending a late party was escorted by a policeman to his 
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college and handed over to the porter. “A few terms ago,” 
said Cherwell, “it was common practice for policemen to 
help undergraduates climb into their colleges.” This 
desirable state, one hopes, has now been restored. 

Other clashes in these post-war years have involved the 
University Jazz Club, which was suspended for not submitting 
copies of its posters to the proctors ; and the University Labour 
Club, whose production of Brecht’s The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle was banned until the club undertook not to produce 
any more plays. 

It is apparent that the chafing against the proctors comes, 
not from those who seek liberty to climb spires, re-site 
advertisements, impersonate rajahs and collect barbers’ 
poles but from those who think the freedom of institutions 
is being hampered. In the past, proctors have denied any 
desire to interfere with liberty of expression, but have voiced 
fears that a preoccupation with politics, or with “communica- 
tions to the press,”’ might lead to a neglect of studies. 

While that debate continues, the apparent decline in 
uproariousness sometimes stirs a sigh in an odd corner of the 
Establishment. Not so long ago a Times leader-writer wrote, 
a little wistfully it seemed, of an Oxford duel with rapiers, 
the winner of which (fined £10 by the proctors) “is to-day 
a highly respected figure in City circles.” He alse said that 
the rustication of sixty festive gentlemen for screwing up the 
door of the Senior Proctor was “not forgotten.”” Many 
readers must have wondered what kind of a door it was that 
took sixty gentlemen, no matter how festive, to screw up. 
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It would be foolish to pretend that the office of proctor has 
always been filled by men with disciplinary talents. 'Tremu- 
lous clerics with eyes on distant bishoprics have undertaken 
their duties with reluctance, dreading the advent of Guy 
Fawkes night, putting all their reliance in their long-sighted 
“bull-dogs,” whose bowler hats housed the best memories 
for faces in Oxford. Not the least chore was that of sitting 
down at the Black Book te chronicle modern sins in an ancient 
tongue. 

There were officious proctors too. A century and a half 
ago some of them showed unnecessary zeal in doing for 
Oxford what a recent Act of Parliament has done for Soho. 
They questioned women in the streets after dusk, in an effort 
to assess their virtue, and if the answers were unsatisfactory 
the suspects were sent to clammy cells. The proctors had 
powers to search all houses, disorderly or otherwise, in which 
fugitive students might have taken refuge. By 1817 they 
had driven all the filles-de-joie from Oxford into the outlying 
villages and were bullying the Mayor of Abingdon to clean 
up his territory. 

The Commission which recommended the Oxford reforms 
of the 1850s heard much criticism of proctors. Said one 
witness: “A man comes up from a country parish to act as 
proctor, utterly ignorant of the state of the University or of 
the points in which the reins of discipline require a tighter 
or looser rein.” Of two proctors in office, one might be 
strict and the other lax; since they alternated their duties, 
week by week, the students were virtuous or vicious according 
to the calendar. Often a proctor was just beginning to grasp 
the subtleties of his task when his year was up. 

The Rev. W. E. Jelf put his finger on the biggest challenge 
to the proctorial power: tandem driving by students. ‘This 
practice had “more serious evils than are imagined by those 
who look upon it merely as driving one horse before another,” 
for it enabled sensual vice and extravagance to be pursued 
as far away as Bicester. Even gigs, said Mr. Jelf, should be 
disallowed, since every gig was a potential tandem. The 
Commission had to concede that even the Metropolis was 
not beyond reach of the ill-disposed with a whole day at their 
command, 

In due course the periphery of dissipation was extended 
by the motor-car and the motor-cycle. The proctors laid 
restrictions on these libertarian engines, but fighting science 
is a thankless task. In their retiring addresses, delivered in 
Latin, senior proctors would find themselves faced with the 
task of listing the number of University motor-cyclists 
convicted of dangerous or careless driving; and it was not 
surprising, though nevertheless deplorable, that now and 
then a retiring proctor would choose to give his address in 
English. 

The Little Grey Book, which contains the rules enforceable 
by proctors, used to evoke occasional mirth in the press. In 
the twenties it was criticized because it seemed to assume a 
low standard of conduct and because it was unduly paternal- 
istic. Some critics were willing to concede that loitering at 
coffee-stalls and stage-doors was undesirable, but wondered 
whether it was necessary for a student to obtain the written 
consent of a parent and of his Dean before making an ascent 
in an aeroplane, airship or balloon. 

It is unlikely that the proctors are still haunted by the 
memory of those ferocious old battles between Town and 


Gown (in medieval days, college bells and ox-horns called out 
the students to wreck and burn). But the University, the 
argument goes, is in a special relationship to the town, being 
in it but not of it; and the townsmen must be protected from 
the thoughtless and the turbulent. 

Which is as may be. It is an odd and rather embarrassing 
coincidence that the agitation to trim the proctors’ power 
shares the headlines with a proposal to curb the use of Redcap 
patrols in the Army, on the ground that soldiers should be 
treated as adults. 


Mine’s the Last 


ange on them if you like, or break them; 
Eat them, swallow them or take them; 
Have them, let them fail you, find them; 
Keep them, wonder what’s behind them; 
Bandy, mince, exchange or doubt them; 
Twist them, write a song without them; 
Waste them if you must—that’s fine; 
I’ll never breathe one, you mark mine! 


— HAZEL TOWNSON 





“Hardly worth taking a snap of, is it?” 
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r IOP people everywhere, when they 
saw this photograph of the pro- 
posed new offices for The Times, 

must have wondered just what exactly 

is to go on in that august building. 
Full details will no doubt be released 
later; but in the meantime we are able 
to reveal a few interesting little side- 
lights on the organization of the new 
Printing House Square. 


I. This shows Sir William Haley, the 
Editor, standing outside the main 
entrance to the new building. He is 
talking to the Bishop of Cloyne, who 
contributes a book article every week. 


things to be seen from the new building 
are the old buildings all around, except 
on the west side, where the most 
prominent thing seen is the railway 
viaduct from Blackfriars Bridge. 


4. In the Spelling Office a team of 
trained sub-editors remove the final 
s’s from “overseas,” except in the case 
of British Overseas Airways, where it 
would be a breach of privilege, and 
replace the c in “disc” with ak. This 
is one of the things that give The Times 
its uniquely gentlemanly character. In 
a corner of the same office stands the 
lectern at which the Ecclesiastical 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


(This disposes of the rumour that 
“William Haley” is simply a nom de 
guerre of George Cloyne.) ‘The Editor’s 
car is standing in the circular courtyard. 
It is about to take Mr. Oliver Edwards, 
a former member of the staff, to 
luncheon at the Carlton Club. The 
presence of these figures in the picture 
is hard to explain, unless “apports” 
have appeared on the negative from the 
Other Side, as some people believe. 


2. ‘This office will house the famous 
Photographic Operations Room. Here, 
under the alert supervision of the Art 
Editor, mobile squads of photographers 
are kept ready to “scramble” as soon 
as word comes in of a suitable target, 
such as the appearance of the mayfly on 
the River Itchen. A huge chart covers 
one whole wall, showing the probable 
dates of the vital events of the year, 
such as the salmon rising in the River 
Derwent, the willows blossoming in 
Somerset, the All-Wessex Ploughing 
Contest, and so on. 


3. “Things Seen” has proved to be 
one of the most popular catch-phrases 
introduced into The Times by its 
present Editor. Owing to restrictions 
made in the height of the new offices to 
preserve the view of St. Paul’s from the 
power-st:tion across the river, the only 


Correspondent chooses the texts to go 
at the head of the Personal Column. 


5. Here is to go the great Fourth 
Leader Writers’ Library. It will extend 
across the width of the new building, 
its walls entirely covered with uniform 
editions, in half-calf, of mid-Victorian 
novels, late-Victorian humorists and 
Wisden. ‘They are all, res ipsa loquitur, 
well-thumbed. The skeleton in the 
cupboard on the landing is said to be 
that of Lord Northcliffe. 


6. The Crossword Laboratory has 
been sited adjacent to the Fourth 
Leader Writers’ Library so that com- 
posers of puzzles may easily slip across 
to borrow a handy quotation. Here 
stand the vast square frameworks into 
which may be dropped tiles bearing 
letters and blank squares. Among the 
equipment to be provided is an elec- 
tronic anagram mixer of entirely new 
design which can turn orchestra into 
cart-horse at the mere touch of a button. 


7. One of the brain-centres of the 
paper, the news-filter room, has been 
devised to keep out of the pages of 
The Times disturbing or distasteful 
items of news such as the arrival in 
England of Miss Marilyn Monroe. It 
is manned by young members of the 
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Establishment specially picked for their 
good breeding. ‘The room is endowed 
by the Dawson Foundation. Also in 


this office will be the department which 
watches incoming Readers’ Letters to 
ensure that items about the first grey 
wagtail in St. James’s Park and so on 
are given their due priority. 





8. For many years The Times 
buildings incorporated a public-house, 
the “Lamb and Lark.” A year or so 
ago this was closed (some say through 
the influence of the Bishop of Cloyne), 
but at certain times of the day visitors 
still come in search of it. Here are 
three typical visitors, unaware after long 
residence oversea that the “Lamb and 
Lark” has had to make room for the 
Women’s Page office of the Times 
Literary Supplement. 
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4. A Cricket Dinner 


HERE’s that ass, Wentworth?” 
I could hardly believe my ears when I heard my 


employer refer to me in this offensive way, and I 
dare say he could tell by my manner, as with a quiet “I am 
here, Colonel Ripley,” I stepped into the study and stood 
waiting with my pad at the ready, that I was not accustomed 
to such treatment. 

“Oh, there you are!” he said lightly. ‘You mustn’t mind 
me, Wentworth. Mary will tell you I call all my friends 
asses,” 

If he expected to mollify me by the insinuation that I was 
now more of a friend than an employee he only partially 
succeeded, 

“That may be. They are in a position to return the 
compliment,” I said warmly. “I, unfortunately, am not.” 

“You manage to make your point very nicely, all the same,” 
he replied with a good-natured grin, and feeling that honours 
were even I let the matter drop, particularly as Mrs. Ripley 
gave me a conspiratorial wink, as much as to say “You put 
him in his place very adroitly there, Mr. Wentworth.” 

“What’s this I hear about your asking Mrs. Mathers if she 
was expecting a sack of potatoes, you old rascal,” the Colonel 
went on, bursting into a roar of laughter. “If you’d had 
eight children in nine years, and another on the way, I dare 
say 

“Good heavens!” I cried, flushing to the roots of my hair. 
“So that was why—I had no idea.” 

“Tt’s all over the village,” Mrs. Ripley said. 
enjoyed the story more than old Mathers.” 

The subject hardly seemed a suitable one for mixed 
company, I must say. However, it was not I that had brought 
it up. 

“What an unlucky thing!” I said, really distressed. “I 
shall certainly do my best to explain, and apologize, to 
Mrs. Mathers.” 

But to my surprise they both opposed this plan. “ You’d 
have to choose your words pretty carefully,” the Colonel 
pointed out; and with this, on reflection, I agreed. 

It is difficult to avoid putting one’s foot in it occasionally 
in these unfamiliar surroundings. Still, I am picking things 
up very guickly as I go along and in another week or so ought 
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Further jottings from 
the Diaries of A. J. WENTWORTH 
as recorded by H. F. Ellis 


to be thoroughly au fait with farming affairs. By then, of 
course, my visit will be drawing to an end. The Colonel’s 
leg is mending rapidly—“I have you to thank for that, 
Wentworth,” he told me the other day. “You are the best 
spur to recovery an invalid ever had” (a compliment that I 
greatly appreciated, as he is by no means over-ready with 
praise)—and as soon as he can get about my usefulness here 
will be over. I shall be sorry to go, in many ways, for they 
are friendly people hereabouts and I think I may claim to 
have made quite a hit with them. Everybody seems to know 
who one is, and so on, in a remarkably short space of time and 
to be anxious to stop for a chat. Only yesterday a total 
stranger hailed me to inquire whether my hay-fever was 
better, which I am sure was well meant, though I am not as 
it happens a sufferer. 

As a matter of fact, it may well be convenient for me to 
leave in the fairly near future. Other things apart, I have 
had a belated reply to my advertisement in The Times from a 
Mr. Bennett, of London, inquiring whether I might be free 
to accompany his two boys to Switzerland in about a fortnight’s 
time. Jn loco parentis 1 gather. One does not get away to 
the Continent very often on a pension like mine, and it seems 
too good an opportunity to miss, all being well. Still, all 
that is in the future. For the moment, there are things to 
be seen to in the outhouses! Upon my word, I sometimes 
wonder what the world is coming to. “Be a good chap and 
nip out to the loft over the stables,”’ the Colonel began, so I 
knew there was something rather menial in the wind. How 
the boys at Burgrove would smile if they could see their old 
master checking over apples in a granary and putting the 
affected ones in a basket to take to Mrs. Jellaby later—though 
what the good woman wants with rotten apples is more than 
I can say. 

To-night, apparently, I am to represent Colonel Ripley at 
the Annual Dinner of the Stenshall Cricket Club, of which 
he is President, so that one cannot complain of a lack of 
variety here. If it isn’t one thing it’s another, I said to 
Mrs. Ripley in an unguarded moment, and she agreed. Her 
sympathy and understanding mean a great deal to me at 
times. She would have made an ideal headmaster’s wife, 
had things turned out different all round, with just the right 
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manner towards parents, and it grieves me to see her carrying 
pig-meal about in an old pair of breeches. That is clumsily 
put, but the sentiment is sincere. “Let me, Mrs. Ripley,” 
I said to her on one occasion, and rather than hurt my feelings 
by refusing she handed over the bucket and thanked me very 
nicely. I think the unexpected attention touched her quite 
deeply, which explains why she went away without remember- 
ing to tell me where to take the pig-meal. There are no 
pigs here, as far as I know, so I had to get rid of it as best 
I could. The point is that her husband rather takes her for 
granted, in my opinion—not that it is any business of mine, 
of course. 
* * * * * * * 

Cricket holds the Empire together, I told them, as one good 
fellow to another, and they liked it. Everybody sang after- 
wards, though I had had no warning, mind, not a word till 
it was too late and off I had to go. The Colonel knew. 
Ripley must have known what I had to do and I did it, no 
thanks to him. He never said. Anybody ought to, when 
people have to speak, but there it was. 


“T am speaking on the President’s behoof,”’ I said, which 
was true, despite the fact that I didn’t know until I was told. 
What I mean is nobody told me before. “Call upon Mr. 
Wentworth to propose toast,” some fellow said, and there I 
was. I wouldn’t have nine times out of ten. I said that, 
too, making no bones about it to clear the air. Nine times 
out of ten I wouldn’t, I told them, but this is the tenth. 
“Have some more cider,”’ they said, but I refused, unless 
that was later. I never drink more when I have to speak. 
Actually it was later I dare say because I didn’t know I was 
going to before, as it turned out. I am scribbling on my bed 
while I remember, in case I forget what I was going to say. 
The Rector spoke, I remember that, and I spoke and another 
man spoke about a whip-round for bats (“In the belfry?” I 
said to my neighbour, but had to nudge him and repeat it, 
by which time the man—not this man, the other—was thanking 
the wives for helping with tea, so the point was lost.) Where 
was I? For two pins I would go to bed, but my pyjama top is 
missing. Play the game I told them and everybody cheered. 
“Stand up the man who shot my umbrella!” I said, mixing 





Darling, I’m afraid I’ve a confession to make—I wear elevator shoes.” 
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seria cum joco, and they cheered again. Nobody stood up so 
I sat down, having no more to say at present. It is a rule I 
always follow when speaking, but they all shouted “Go on, 
go on!” and somebody said “You have forgotten the toast, 
sir.” 

“What toast is that?” I asked, not having been told properly 
before, and the Rector said it was the Club, which was a 
great honour for one who had so newly come among them. 
Not the Rector, naturally. I mean it was a great honour for 
me, or so I told them. “I am only the Colonel’s legate, of 
course,”’ 1 said—meaning to add “his broken legate” for fun, 
but a bald-headed man got in first with the quip, and in the 
general laughter I could not think where in the world my 
pyjama coat can have got to. So I sat down again. Then 
the Rector proposed the toast of the Stenshall Cricket Club, 
and I made a short reply, which I forget. A Mr. Binns told 
me I was the hit of the evening, but I ought to have been 
told before in my opinion. Still, we all enjoyed myself and 
sang songs which is the great thing. 

It was under my shirt, of all places. 

* * * * «* * * 

The days speed pleasantly by, with little of note to record. 
Colonel Ripley is up and hobbling about now, I am glad to 
say. Much of his old tetchiness has gone, too, which makes 
him easier to work with. Had he stepped into that puddle of 
pig-meal while he was still confined to his couch—not that 
he could have done so, naturally; I am merely drawing a 
comparison—he would have made a great deal more fuss 
about it, or I’m a Dutchman. Actually, it was a kind of 
mash for chickens, which I should have disposed of elsewhere 
had I known that my employer would be poking about in the 
shrubbery for some unexplained reason. 

“Don’t tell me why you put it there, Wentworth,” he said, 
‘before I had so much as hinted that I had anything to do 
with the matter. “Some other time, perhaps, when I’ve 
an hour or two to spare.. We must just be thankful you didn’t 
send it to the Church Bazaar, along with that load of manure.” 
He was smiling as he spoke, or I should certainly have resented 
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this unnecessary allusion to a perfectly understandable mistake. 
If the Colonel has a fault, as he undoubtedly has, it is a 
tendency to harp on trivialities that are over and done with. 
In any case I am no stenographer, and errors are bound to 
occur occasionally when instructions are rattled off faster than 
I can write. It was on the tip of my tongue to tell him that 
it was no part of a companion-secretary’s duties to dispatch 
manure, to the Church Bazaar or anywhere else. 

“Did I ever hear, by the way,” he went on, “where my old 
hats went to?” 

They went to Lady Wimbury at the Grange, as he very 
well knew, and as soon as she returned them with a short note 
I realized that there had been a muddle and took immediate 
steps to put things right. No harm whatever was done, as 
far as I can see, except for a little staining outside the village 
hall, which will wash off. It would have been different if 
the load had been delivered inside. 

“Tt would, yes,” Colonel Ripley agreed, when I pointed this 
out. “Now, be a good chap and give Mrs. Ripley a hand in 
the stables, will you?” 

Be a good chap, indeed! Be a good ostler and general 
factotum would be a likelier way of putting it. 

Still, there are many compensations. I happened to be 
enjoying the sunshine on the terrace after luncheon when 
two or three shots rang out down by the farm. The men 
were rabbiting, I expect. 

“Hullo!” I heard the Colonel remark, through his open 
study window. “They’re after Wentworth again!” 

“Oh, I hope not,” Mrs. Ripley replied, with her pleasant 
laugh. “He’s such a dear, really.” 

“*T wouldn’t have missed him for worlds,”’ the Colonel said. 

I moved away then, of course, being no eavesdropper. 
But I had heard enough. The sun went in after a minute or 
two, but I scarcely noticed it. There are things more 
warming than sunshine. 


Next Week: 
In Foreign Parts 
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Fate in Your Feet 


By GEOFFREY HUMPHRYS 


OW much do you know about 
H your feet? Do you realize that 

they portray more of the real 
you than any other individual part of 
your body? Unfortunately, in Western 
civilization, it is conventional to smother 
our character-oozing feet in socks and 
shoes. 

There have been many Western 
advocates of our returning to the 
barefooted state—Bernard Macfadden, 
for instance, who self-styled himself 
the “Father of Physical Culture.” He 
walked barefooted to extract “cosmic 
magnetism” from the ground. The 
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indubitable benefit from this mystic 
extraction can be judged from the fact 
that it enabled him to become a multi- 
millionaire by building up a magazine 
empire with a monthly circulation of 
16,000,000 copies. That he ended up at 
84 years of age making parachute jumps 
in red flannel flying-suits is a pretty 
thought, but not relevant tothe argument. 

The truth, according to many chirop- 
odists of high renown, is that our feet 
are the keys to our personalities, 
portraying far more facets of character 
and signs of life’s expectations than 
our hands. Feet differ more than 
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fingerpiints, so correspondingly they 
tell more. The right foot is supposed 
to indicate our destiny, the left our 
character. So let us cast off our foot- 
wear and examine our feet in real detail 
for perhaps the first time. 

Here are some points from the Foot- 
reader’s Bible, as yet unpublished. If 
your socks are off and your soles turned 
uppermost we can proceed. There are 
three main lines on your feet; the life 
line drops straight down nearest to the 
outside of the foot, the heart line goes 
down the centre, and the line of destiny 
cuts through both transversely. 
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Destiny being a matter of importance 
to most of us we will first examine this 
transverse line. “Knots” on the line 
of destiny, not confined to wooden feet 
and legs, are indicative of the crucial 
events of your life. Bunched-up lines 
mean trouble, spread-out lines towards 
the inside of the foot indicate travel, 
the cluster of small lines just below the 
little toe indicate the number of 
children you can expect, and lines under 
the toes indicate illness. If you are 
reading your feet in a mirror be careful 
not to confuse the right with the left. 

To give your neck a rest you can 
now concentrate on your toes by gazing 


S\.. directly down upon them. People with 


short, round, fat toes are full of fun and 
happy-go-lucky. Dimpled toes signify 
abounding personality. If this is news 
to you and you have dimpled toes, then 
now is the time to start a new life. You 
must put your best foot forward on the 
path of fresh endeavour, and obviously 
your best foot is the one with the most 
dimpled toes. 

Long, thin toes belong to the more 
serious of mortals. The successful 
business men of the world are usually 
endowed with such toes. If your 
second toe is longer than your big toe, 
however, you have aristocratic blood in 
your veins. If this can be supported by 
further aristocratic evidence of a high 
arch you should start searching through 
Debrett for your true genealogical 
associations. 

The long second toe provides a 
veritable cornucopia of possibilities, for 
its owners are also destined to achieve 
great things. The big toe, whether 
bigger or smaller than the aristocratic 
potential of its nearest neighbour, 
performs a delicate clinical function. 
It is, in fact, a built-in thermometer 
which operates a thermostat controlling 
the internal heat of your body. When 
the air temperature drops to a certain 
point this thermostat begins to shut 
off heat going to the arms and legs, thus 
maintaining heat for the correct func- 
tioning of the body’s vital organs. 
Specialists can thus detect certain 
abnormal activities in the body by 
merely noting temperature changes in 
the big toe. 

When it comes to general health the 
toe-nails also have their indicative 
value, for the toe-nails of the eupeptic 
are strong and shiny. ‘Toe-reading is 
simplified by the presence of nails. It 
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is not difficult to pick out the lazy 
characters; the length of their nails 
betrays them. ‘This is not a certain 
guide; there are, of course, people who 
are unable to cut their own toe-nails. 
A similar qualification must also be 
made in the assertion that neatly 
trimmed toe-nails are a sign of in- 
dustriousness, for according to one 
chiropodist the biting of toe-nails 
among his patients is more prevalent 
than finger-nail biting. 

People with big feet are hard workers 
and stalwart in character. © When 
picking your friends the study of their 
feet can be recommended. Big-footed 
friends will stick by you through thick 
and thin; it is just bad luck if they tread 
on your toes in the process. 

Small feet are a sign of charm and 
neatness. This is undoubtedly why so 
many ladies try to squeeze their feet 
into shoes only wide enough to accom- 
modate two toes. It is a short-sighted 
policy, for this practice inevitably 
squeezes most of the character out of 
the other three toes. 

This study of feet has long been 
employed in the Foreign Service. 
Most African tribesmen were renowned 
for the blank inscrutability of their faces 
when pleading a case before a British 
official. So much so that it became a 
professional secret that the feet were 
a far better indication of the truth of 
a matter than the face. The feet keep 
still while their owners are speaking 
honestly, but become restless in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the lie. 

Obviously we do not make the most 
of the character-portraying potential of 
our’feet. Only by allowing them more 
freedom and drawing attention to them 
can we take full advantage of the 
richness of our crowning physical 
endowment. Walking on the hands is a 
possible solution, and of course it has 
been done. Sad to relate, however, 
the greatest contribution in this direc- 
tion was made by a lady, one Johanna 
Hasslinger, who in 1900 walked on her 
hands for 55 days, covering the 817 
miles distance from Vienna to Paris. 
Where’s your Dr. Mocre now? 


*“*IN CAMBRIDGE EIGHT 


Antony Armstrong-Jones coaxed the 


Cambridge eight in the boat race in 1950, 
which Cambridge won.”’—Scottish Paper 


And that’s not all. 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 104—Little Encyclopedia 
Cl ioe are invited to provide a fictional entry 
in an Encyclopedia of Music, Art or Architecture. 
Limit, 120 words. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive a book token to the value of one guinea. 
Entries by first post on Friday, March 18, to Topy Com- 
PETITION No. 104, Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 101 
(Movable Feasts) 

Bank holidays to replace the existing ones were wanted, 
with reasons for their choice. Many admirably sane suggestions 
were provided, but in many cases without benefit of humour. 
‘The winner was: 

J. L. PAISLEY 
8 CHURCHILL ROAD 
GUILDFORD 


Shop Steward’s Shriving, February 14th 

The sense of brotherhood argues for February 14th rather than 
Shrove Tuesday and this is what is proposed. In London a repre- 
sentative group of shop stewards, barefoot, would process from 
Trafalgar Square to Transport House to express penitence and 
contrition. The spectators would be allowed freedom of action. 
Takeover Fuesday, April 6th 

The start of the financial year. It will not always be a Tuesday 
but that provides flexibility. Six top-hatted tycoons would be 
selected by ballot to travel independently on foot, and surreptitiously, 
from the Mansion House to No. 11 Downing Street, each to present 
a golden glove to the Chancellor. Any spectator seeing two at 
once would be permitted to cry “‘ Take-over”’ and collect the gloves. 
Footballer’s Frustration, Fune 22nd 

Midsummer’s Day, to satisfy the agony of football fans denied 
their sport from April to August. Football matches would be 
arranged at Lord’s, the Oval, Trent Bridge, etc. 
Guy Fawkes Day, November 5th 

The good intentions of Guy Fawkes have been insufficiently 
recognized. 
Parliament Square pleading “‘A penny for the Guy. 


Runners-up (some quoted in part): 
Quatermas 

27th December—a holiday (a) to celebrate the annual showing of 
a television production of that name; (4) to legalize the extension of 
the Christmas break. 
Supplement Monday 

First Monday in February, when national newspapers will issue 
their free summer holiday advertising supplements—uall so fascinating 
in their content that readers will spend the day happily anticipating. 
Welcome Wednesday 

The last Wednesday in April—an agreed day when, in order to 
mark the beginning of the rewarding tourist season, all foreigners 
in our midst will be left in no doubt of the value we place on them. 
Link Day 

31st July (or nearest Monday to Friday)—the day on which is cele- 
brated the end of one football season and the beginning of the next. 

L. #. Hughes, 23 Cherry Garden Lane, Folkestone, Kent 


BRITISH HOLIDAYS AND THEIR TRADITIONS 
(From ‘Tourists’ Guide to the Earth,’’ 2260) 
Shakespeare’s Day. Devouring salted swineflesh. 
Raleigh’s Day. Inhaling fumes from burning vegetation. 
Marx’s Day. Day flights to Venice, city of usury. 
Probably confusion of earlier superstition. 
Arthur’s Day. Whispering curious stories around a table. 
The Rev. V. F. Honniball, Little Baddow Rectory, Chelmsford, Essex 


Civil Servants’ Day 

A rest in honour of all public-spirited gentlemen who labour 
throughout the year to spend our money with care and devotion. 
Fuly 1st 

A summer holiday when T'V is completely closed down. Millions 
can then see some fresh air (if only by walking to the cinema), get 
their eyes retested, allow their minds to be re-orientated, or simply 
have a check-up for the set. 
Church Day 

A non-commercial religious festival with no gifts, chocolate eggs 
or buns. 


All M.P.s would forgo a day’s pay and parade around 


British Railways Day 

No trains to run, so that on at least one day in the year British 
Railways does not make a loss. 

Peter G. W. Keen, West Wing House, Reading School, Reading 


Midsummer’s Day 

For holding of all Olde Englishe Fétes, Carnivals, Garden Parties, 
etc., which would all be compulsorily held on this day. Thus, one 
would avoid more than one a year. 
Last Monday in August. ‘Stay-At-Home-Monday” 

All forms of transport would be forbidden by law. 
holiday without road accidents. 

E. O. Parrott, 47 Daver Court, Chelsea Manor Street, S.W.3 


A Bank 


Atomass 

_ Feast of Science to be held in December, devoted to instruction 
in scientific developments and jargon. Silver cardboard rockets 
hung with formule, satellites etc. set up in homes. Traditional 
capsulated meals; seawater wassail. 

Hohl. (How the Other Half Lives) 

A season in July to be set aside for the international swopping of 
children, thus assuring that our young visitors will find compatriots 
to associate with and giving the local shops a chance to stock black 
bread, brie, salami and other vital feeding stuffs and the local cinema 
to put on continental films in case it rains. 

- Colette P. H. Peal, 4 Rue du Dr. Curie, Marcq-en-Baroeul, Nord, 
rance 





ROYAL RELATIONS 


Linley Sambourne, Mr. Antony Armstrong-Fones’s great- 
grandfather, drew this picture of Edward VII, H.R.H. 
Princess Margaret’s great-grandfather, for his coronation 
in 1902. 


Sambourne was Punch’s political cartoonist 
from 1884 to 1909. 
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EMPIRE AND PEACE 


August 13 1902 
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Tarnished Gilts 


HE Stock Exchange has _ been 

shadowed by the gloom that has 
recently deepened over the gilt-edged 
market. Government securities have 
had some hard things said about them 
but none harsher than the words that 
came tumbling impromptu from the 
lips of a Minister, the Earl of Dundee, 
in answer to a supplementary question 
in the House of Lords. ‘We do not 
think,” he said, “‘that the Government 
should be a kind of sink for unwanted 
Government stock at artificially high 
price.” 

A “sink” indeed—and “unwanted” 
—and “‘artificially high” as a description 
of the present abysmal valuation of 
gilt-edged securities. This is crying 
stinking fish about one’s own wares. 
It is adding insult to the injury that has 
been caused to tens of thousands of 
solid citizens who, through thick and 
thin, have hung on to their steadily 
depreciating Government stocks while 
more adventurous orunfettered investors 
have frolicked in the pleasances of the 
equity market. 

It is no new thing for gilts to be 
depressed; but this latest accentuation 
of their gloom deserves a note of 
explanation. The banks during the past 
year have had to satisfy a steadily 
mounting demand for advances. These 
have risen over the year by more than 
£700 million. Some of that money has 
ultimately gone into hire purchase 
credit, some of it has financed the boom 
in equities, but a large part of the 
increase has gone to finance the needs 
of expanding trade and industry. 

The banks, as many textbooks tell us, 
can “create their own credit”; but 
their power of manufacturing money in 
this way is limited by the fact that by 
convention, strictly adhered to, they 
must invest in liquid assets—cash, bills 
and the like—at least 30 per cent of the 
deposits entrusted to them. They have 
been perilously near to this 30 per cent 
ratio for some time. When granting new 
advances they have, therefore, had to 


find the money by selling gilt-edged 
securities. Had they not done so 
advances and deposits would have both 
gone up and the percentage of liquid 
assets would have fallen towards and 
perhaps below the 30 per cent danger 
peint. During the past twelve months 
the banks have sold £343 million of 
securities. Who bought them? In large 
part they went straight back to the 
Government, which had issued them. 
Hence the “sink,” the ‘unwanted 
stock” and alleged “artificial prices.” 

When all this became apparent the 
Government broker withdrew from the 
market, and though he has intervened 
on occasions it has been to maintain an 
orderly market and not to provide an 
unlimited and assured buyer. This move 
makes sense in terms of the monetary 
policy pursued by a Government which 
believes in using the discipline of the 
free market. It will, however, bring 
little consolation to holders of Govern- 
ment securities. 

For the longer run, however, there is 





Are They Better From Abroad ? 
ESPITE the splendour of their 
promises, English seed catalogues 
don’t always attract us. 

Flourishing in our Sussex garden are 
yellow gentians from the Auvergne, 
cistus and asphodel from Corsica, 
Portuguese salvias, mimosa from the 
South of France and Rhododendron 
Hirsutum, collected from the roadside 
while crossing the Pyrenees in a thunder 
storm. The latter excepted, all these 
were imported as seed. To bring back 
seed from the Continent is comparatively 
easy, though it can involve hazardous 
moments. Once in a public garden in 
Spain, when taking a sample from an 
ornamental shrub, I found myself 
observed so closely by a formidable 
looking English lady I felt sure she was 
about to send for the attendant. As we 
strolled away, attempting nonchalance, 
we saw her, deftly, begin to help herself. 

It is a different proposition to bring 
back a growing plant as a_ holiday 
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reassurance in the latest moves of the 
authorities. They have been made in 
order to defend the stability of the 
currency, and it is on this that the 
ultimate value of Government securities 
must depend. Meanwhile, the rise in 
the rate of interest should induce more 
companies in need of money to finance 
their requirements by the issue of 
ordinary shares. The Governor of 
the Bank of England said recently that 
there is ‘too much money chasing too 
few equities.” One way of remedying 
that situation is to increase the supply 
of equities. Sir Ivan Stedeford’s Tube 
Investments is complying with this 
official advice and serving its own as 
well as the national interest by an issue 
of one new ordinary share for every 
share held. Before long the vast and 
rapidly expanding Richard Thomas 
Baldwins steel giant will be sold to the 
public. That also will make a con- 
siderable contribution to the additional 
supply of equities. 
— LOMBARD LANE 
%: * se 

souvenir. Our most exotic import was 
a summer-flowering jasmine from Italy, 
Rhyncospermum Jasminoides. This 
grows on the houses about Rome and 
has a scent of indescribable loveliness. 
At a nursery garden outside the city we 
ordered a specimen of the plant, molto 
piccolo, because we had to take it back 
to England by air. On the way to the 
terminus we called to collect it; the 
potted creeper was intricately trained 
up two six-foot canes and the journey 
home with this on my knee in the 
aircraft was unforgettable. At London 
Airport it had to go into quarantine. 
But the scent has evoked a Roman 
Summer ever since. 

Our peaches we ordered as maiden 
trees direct from a Bologna nursery. 
They came by post in a neat package, 
much to our postman’s surprise; the 
price, including postage and packing, 
at 10s. 6d. each proved the advantage of 
this method and they are making good 
progress in the Sussex clay. We 
endeavoured to order some from Canada 
but permission was refused under the 
plant importation regulations on the 
grounds that they could be vectors of 
virus disease. 

In the open we have two kinds of 
New Zealand shrub grown from seed, 
the kowhai and the manuka. A sheltered 
site and the protection of straw against 
frost were all the precautions necessary. 
They are not nearly as beautiful as the 
common English rose, having small 
flowers and thin, dark leaves—the 
satisfaction is that scarcely anybody 
can name them. — P. ELLIOTT 
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Essence 





of Parliament 


Members rolled up for the defence debate, but this, 
they were relieved to learn, was not because anybody 
in particular was dead but simply because it had slipped. 
“A matter of halyards,” said the know-alls. 
The Present ’Ole Yet it might well have been flying at half- 
mast for the two front benches. A colleague 
said to me that two-day debates were always a mistake because 
the second day was always intolerably dull and repetitive. 
He may have been right as a general rule, but he was not 
right this time. Each front bench was well and properly 
raked from behind. Mr. Watkinson’s argument was that the 
Russians could indeed destroy us by a nuclear attack, but that 
if we could get our bombers into the air then we could, as it 
were, destroy them back after we had first been destroyed 
ourselves. Doubtless there would not be much point in this, 
but the object of the exercise was not of course mutual 
destruction but deterrence. It was hoped that owing to this 
threat of retaliation che Russians would be deterred. If we 
can believe that the main risk comes from a Russian plan to 
blot us out just for the hell of it, there is comfort in such an 
argument-—-albeit a somewhat cold comfort. Mr. Watkinson 
says that we might get a bit more than four minutes’ warning 
if only the Russians did not fire off from their nearest bases; 
but it is hardly to be believed that if the Russians should 
attack us they would attack from somewhere farther up the 
line just to give us a chance. What is much more likely is that 
they will invent some more rapid missiles and that even the 
four-minute warning will soon be a thing of the past. The 
bomb-delivered missile will, said Mr. Watkinson, still be 
useful for a few more years yet—perhaps for a little longer 
than people had imagined. After that, like King Lear: 
I will do such things— 
What they are, yet I know not. 
The Government had not yet made up its mind. 
was still time to make our choice.” 


[ve flag over Westminster was at half-mast as 


“There 


Mr. Watkinson’s prospect was not very inviting, but it 
was Elysium itself in comparison with Mr. Gaitskell’s. We 
must keep our independent nuclear weapon, argued Mr. 

Gaitskell, because with the development of 
The Better Ole the intercontinental ballistic missile we 

could no longer feel confident that the 
Americans would rally round to repel a mere attack on Britain. 
This from the defender of the American alliance, from the 
critic of “going it alone” at Suez, was indeed something odd. 
It was almost odder from the champion of the non-nuclear 
club, for if the Americans cannot be trusted to support us 
presumably they cannot be trusted to support anybody else 
either, and the conclusion would seem to be that everyone 


should equip himself with a nuclear weapon. “One man one 
bomb” would be the logical formula of Socialist policy. 


Yet the back-benchers were singularly little inclined to 
take any of the front-bench speeches seriously. Mr. Shinwell 
bluntly denounced the official Socialist amendment as 

: “phony.” The gallant Colonel Wigg and 
oda gg Mr. Crossman weighed in with the argument 
Left that by concentrating on “the unique 
deterrent” and neglecting the conventional 
forces we had made ourselves not strong but impotent. 
Brigadier Prior-Palmer on Monday afternoon had had a brush 
with the Socialists as to whether the Socialist party in the 
years between the wars had or had not supported unilateral 
disarmament. Whatever may have happened between the 
wars, it seemed that at any rate we were for all intents and 
purposes unilaterally disarmed now. Between them the 
back-bench Socialists made a formidable attack on their 
leaders, Mr. Crossman perhaps the best of them, and poor 
Mr. Mulley, late on the second afternoon, was reduced to 
complaining that he was the first back-bencher of the debate 
to have spoken in favour of his party’s policy. 


If the Government did better than the Opposition in the 
division lobby they did not do all that much better in the 
debate. From Conservative back benches Mr. Nigel Birch, 
Sir Fitzroy Maclean and Sir Alec Spearman 


we oe made what were essentially Crossman 
Right speeches, and very powerful speeches they 


were. It was not perhaps surprising that 
before it all began both front benches had enthusiastically 
agreed that it was better that the business of Parliament 
should not be put on television, as Mr. Gaitskell expressed it, 
“for the moment.” Along with other speeches from the 
Conservative back benches, delivered by Members more 
ancient of days, came a most admirable, informed, well- 
thought-out, well-expressed speech from Mr. Critchley of 
Rochester. Anyone who takes it upon himself to expel 
Mr. Bottomley from Parliament takes upon himself a certain 
responsibility. For there are plenty of Members whom 
we would sooner see falling by the wayside than Mr. Bottomley. 
But the future of Parliament clearly turns very largely on 
what contribution these new young Conservatives are able 
to make. One by one, after a decent period of incubation, 
they are now beginning to creep out of their eggs. ‘Though, 
as befitted a maiden, Mr. Critchley’s speech was not among 
the more violent of the debate, it was certainly among the 
more attractive, and he said what he had to say with courtesy 
but without pulling any punches. It was noticable that by 
the time he had finished someone had mended the 
halyards and the flag was flying again at full mast. 

The whole debate was rounded off by a curious little 
epilogue, when on Wednesday Hansard and Mr. Watkinson 
joined in apologizing that Mr. Watkinson’s indiscreet boast 
of the superiority of a British to a German soldier in N.A.T.O. 
had been edited out of the official report. Colonel Wigg, 
who had nosed all this out, was heard to purr. 

— PERCY SOMERSET 


* 


*“UNBORN—YET ALREADY A CRIMINAL 


THe Next Prime MINISTER?” 
Cover of John Bull 


Not unlikely, some say. 
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Those Weren't the Days 


‘ 


, DD to think she’s never known 

want.” Spoken by my friend 
Cynthia of her newly-married daughter, 
these words were not unmotherly. They 
were simply expressing wonder that a 
girl to-day gets through her secretarial 
life without starving on Thursdays, or 
walking three miles to save a few 
pennies in bus fares. 

Cynthia and I and the other secre- 
taries of the early nineteen-thirties 
earned a starting wage of {2 10s. a 
week—having learnt our shorthand and 
typing at the most expensive place in 
London. (It guaranteed you a job.) 
There were secretaries in our offices 
rumoured to be earning all of £5; these 
were grand, executive-type, usually 
middle-aged women. Slowly I rose to 
£3, and I remember at the {2 15s. 
stage being cut by 4s. owing to hard 
times. (I write this piece in full and 
ashamed memory of what harder times 
the miners and other industrial workers 
were going through.) 

Cynthia and I lived in a Bloomsbury 
hostel for women, and paid 25s. weekly 
for a cubicle (thin walls stopping short 
of the ceiling) or 30s. for a real though 
tiny room. Bacon-and-egg breakfasts 
and hearty dinners were included, along 
with royal blue casement cloth curtains, 
marvellous bath-water, too many medi- 
cal students dissecting their evening 
chops with commentaries, and retired 
corsetiéres padding the corridors 
clutching hot bottles. The set-up has 
been perfectly described by Priestley 
in Angel Pavement, and all I have to 
say is that it only took half your money. 

On the other 25s. lunch and fares of 
course took first call. I was lucky living 
a couple of streets away from work. 
For lunch there were the little genteel 
restaurants where the gas-fire glowed 


on checked cotton tablecloths and the 
standard lunch was 1s. 3d. for two 
courses, ls. 6d. for three. But that 
would have cost 6s. 3d. or (unthinkably) 
7s. 6d. a week; so you spent 10d. on a 
hearty Welsh rabbit with coffee, or 
paid a penny more for scrambled egg. 
You could even fill up for 5d. on coffee 
and scones. 

A big weekly item was the theatre— 
3s. 6d. for the pit, gallery 1s. 3¢.—but 
I hated being so high and far. Cynthia 
and I spent a shilling odd on our 
genteel supper and walked home after, 
to save 14d. of the 6d. camp-stools. 
We knew the fares by heart, and just 
where you could save a freak short- 
distance twopence, or must plod miles 
to bypass a mean penny. Well, but we 
had to buy clothes, and they were cheap 
but not all that cheap. 

A decent day-dress cost four guineas 
—as did a suit made by a real tailor, 
from own material. An_ evening 
dress might take you to five. Shoes 
were quite good if they cost 25s.; 
stockings, silk, were about the same as 
nylons to-day; calf handbags about a 
pound. There was sweated labour but 
not yet smart mass-production, and we 
did try for a bit of quality. 

Evening dresses, not in those days 
separates, were important because we 
had to dress for dinner with kind family 
friends in Chelsea, Kensington, St. 
John’s Wood. The fare to Chelsea was 
a whole fourpence; you got round that 
by cutting lunch and eating two penny 
buns in the British Museum and think- 
ing of the splendid blow-out the evening 
would bring. 

You knocked 1s. 6d. off the hostel 
bill by missing dinner, and I remember 
a week of sitting up in my cubicle with 
a loaf of bread, a pot of jam and a copy of 
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The Warden. ‘That might have been 
when I was saving for the pin-seal 
shoes at 63s. or just for the artificial 
green chrysanthemum with which on 
one’s left shoulder-strap one could 
confidently dance and sup with kind 
friends at the Splendide. Or, more 
probably, I wanted some more Every- 
men in library bindings at, I think, 2s. 
each. Most of my books in the Classics 
shelves come from those scraping, 
starry-eyed days when the world quite 
firmly did not belong to youth. They 
were fun, but as Cynthia says, one 
wouldn’t like to go through them again. 
One might not have the will-power. 
— ANGELA MILNE 


The Bargain-H unter 


T sometimes occurs to me that it’s 

time I picked up another bargain. 
Not a hat twice jumped on in the sales 
and reduced to 3s. 6d.; not a tin of 
yellow cling peaches, slightly battered, 
pre-1930 stock. No. ‘The sort of 
bargain I mean is an objet d’art. An 
antique. A real authentic antique. A 
sixpenny Titian from the Portobello 
Road. 

I used to put on an old mack, 
unpolished shoes and (alternately) a 
rural or foreign accent. I used to throw 
them off the scent: a bumpkin, that was 
me. I pretended I knew nothing; and 
that was how I picked up my famous 
Regency wall-desk. Two legs (but, 
anyway, you screwed it to the wall); 
no drawers; all marquetry and ormolu 
(and all worm, but I didn’t discover 
that till afterwards). 

After that I threw the mack and the 
accent to the winds, and revealed that 
I was no bumpkin but a connoisseur. 
That was how I found the rococo 
teapot (3d.), the Renaissance coal- 
scuttle (only 1s. 2d.); the Hepplewhite 
doormat. and the Adam ashtray. I 
unearthed a cushion (William Morris) 
an etching of Brighton (signed Corot); 
I competed hard with an American for 
a Chippendale doorknob, and won it at 
the record price of £3. 

I haven’t been recently. I thought it 
was only fair to give the other bargain- 
hunters a chance and not snatch a 
genuine Rembrandt from under their 
noses. — JOANNA RICHARDSON 
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Does Posterity Care? 


“ TDRESERVE day-to-day letters. 

Posterity can learn from them,” 
pleads a Top Paper correspondent. I 
shall chip in with mine from to-day. 
And, as with my lily-white hands I 
knock up an extra wing in which to 
house them (and pouff . . . to those who 
said that course in practical masonry 
wouldn’t come in useful) I shall wish 
Posterity more edification than they 
ever brought to me. 

Dear Mum,—We wants sweets and 
fountain pens and a watch and a 
machine for making lemonade for our 
birthday next week, like the Twins next 
door. Not soppy socks and hankies and 
prayer-books. 

Dear MapamM,—Unless . . 

Dear Mum,—Have wangled Friday 
afternoon off so shall be back for supper. 
Am putting ticket down to Dad. Will 
bring home shoes needing mending, 
also parcel for cleaners. Finished this 
week’s wages yesterday so can’t eat till 
week-end unless you send food. Also 
nylons. Love, Tubby. 

Dear Lapy,—Have done front but 
not back ditto as removing paint-stains 
is extra. 12s. 6d. and oblige Mr. 
Higgins, Window Cleaner. 

Why must I go to that Tots Party? 
And why can’t I wear my jeans anyway? 
Other people of my age aren’t made to 
wear baby frills and a beastly sash that 
chokes them and YOU DON’T CARE... 

Dear MapamM,—aAuntie has had one 
of her turns so cannot oblige this week. 

DaRLINGEST MumMMy AND Dappy,— 
WuatT a super week-end and wasn’t I 
an old silly to miss my connection and 
lose my luggage? ‘THE heavenliest man 
came to the rescue and drove me all the 
way to London. Then he located my 
luggage at Crewe and went and fetched 
it next day. A smashing naval type I 
met at a party last night knows someone 
who wants a secretary. ENORMOUS 
wages and no work. He is going to 
recommend me. Isn’t it sweet of him? 
Mummy, treasure, could you be an 
incy-mincy angel and pack up and post 
my bike so long as it isn’t the LEAST 
trouble? The landlord is sheer bliss and 
says his wife won’t mind a bit if it lives 
in her kitchen. Must fly now as it is 
9.45 and my Boss will be Furious. Lots 
and lots of love from Ginney. 


MapaM,—Unless ... (Oh, go stone 
the crows.) 

Dear FriEND,—You are cordially 
invited as guest to our Social Evening. 
Please bring own food, also sznall gift 
for the stall. 

Dearest MumMMy,—We simply can’t 
think wuHaT to do with little Fredrica 
when I go into the Maternity Home 
next month. And your next grandchild 
hasn’t a stitch to wear. Could the Twins 
knock up a few little coatees and things 
during the holidays, do you think, 
Mummy darling, as you’re so busy? It 
would keep them beautifully out of 
mischief. P.S.—Little F. is still using 
the cot and pram. I wonder if anyone 
is thinking of giving us two more. 

Tue Occupier. Kindly note current 
will be off from 7 a.m. to-morrow until 
further notice. 

E. Have you borrowed oil stove? 
E. Have you remembered candles and 
matches? E. Have you told Laundry 
about my shirt? E. Have you cut up 
Tessa’s meat? 

The answers to which, regretfully, 
are all in the negative. I wish I could 
know if Posterity ever cares. 

— ELIZABETH CAYLEY 


Trolley- 
Diddle- 
Dumpling 


HEY have no influence on me, 
These supermarket wiles. 
I hate the lack of symmetry 
In rough-and-tumble piles, 
And never glance below the knee, 
However wide the aisles. 


Sweet music sways me not a bit, 
Nor shirts that smell of hay, 

Nor legs of mutton colour-lit, 
Nor This Week’s Bargain Tray. 

The book-rack, when I come to it, 
Is merely in the way. 


And while I dally in the queue 
To pay for what I’ve bought, 
To tempting chocolates well in view 
I never give a thought. 
(Did you say eight pounds ten and 
two?— 
Good thing I wasn’t caught!) 


— HAZEL TOWNSON 








““*Contents: Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg, and howlet’s wing.’ 


Now that’s what I call successful consumer research.” 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
Report from the Next Ages 


Francis Bacon: The First Statesman of 
Science. J. G. Crowther. Cresset 
Press, 35]- 


CCORDING to Dr. Harvey, 
A who discovered the circulation 
of the blood, Francis Bacon, 
Viscount St. Albans and Baron Veru- 
lam, had a “viper” eye. Astute, 
systematic, an untiring intriguer, he 
climbed to the top at a time of out- 
rageous corruption, and lived, when he 
got there, with baroque extravagance. 
His fall, well deserved for his behaviour 
to Essex and Raleigh, was equally 
spectacular, though he was allowed the 
interest on his £40,000 fine. He might 
have gone down to history simply as a 
great Lord Chancellor whose judg- 
ments have stood the test of time; who 
took bribes as others did, but gave 
judgment secundum aquum et bonum, 
and who came a cropper through the 
shifty policies of his patron, Buckingham. 





But Bacon was more than a successful 
politician and lawyer. He was a genius, 
with a superb power of phrase and an 
original grasp of the social possibilities 
of applied science. His reputation grew 
beyond the Law. As an essayist in the 
style popularized by Montaigne, he 
said the obvious thing in a resounding 
epigrammatic way, pointed with classical 
learning: “Revenge is a kind of wild 
justice; Hope is a good breakfast but an 
ill supper; What is truth? said jesting 
Pilate, and would not stay for an answer; 
I had rather believe all the fables in the 
Legend, and the Talmud, and the 
Alcoran, than that the universal frame 
is without a mind.” Only Dr. Johnson 
can compete with him. 

He was also the first powerful states- 
man to advocate the harnessing of 
scientific knowledge for the “relief of 
man’s estate.” It had hitherto been 
officially assumed that, save for the 
consolations of religion, man’s estate 
should be unrelieved. The new idea, 
soon after backed up by Descartes, who 





THESE LOOKS SPEAK VOLUMES 


A Panorama of Publishers 





25.—-GEORGE WEIDENFELD 


and educated in Austria, Italy 

and England. Worked through- 
out the war with B.B.C. Published 
a study of Nazi propaganda at 22. 
In 1945 started a “little”’ magazine, 
Contact, and three years later with 
Nigel Nicolson, son of Harold, 
launched Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 
Proudest to have published Bowra’s 
Greek Experience; Berlin’s Hedgehog 
and Fox; the autobiographies of de 
Gaulle and Tito; Jean Santeuil; 
novels by Saul Belloe, Mary 
McCarthy, Nigel Dennis, Sybille 
Bedford, and Dan Jacobson; and, 
of course, Lolita. Most exciting 
interlude—a sabbatical year, 1949- 
50, as political adviser and chef de 
cabinet to Dr. Weizmann, first 
President of Israel. 
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hoped by this method to render mankind 
“the lords and possessors of nature,” 
came to set the tone of the modern 
world. The French Encyclopzdists 
admired Bacon; Bentham respected him; 
Saint-Simon thought him a prophet: 
even Marx was polite. 

Now, in good time, with the fourth 
centenary of his birth falling in January 
1961, Mr. Crowther hails him as the 
First Statesman of Science; even as a 
pioneer of the scientific “planning” 
now going on in the “new socialist 
states.” Bacon, it seems, wanted power 
only to put his theories into practice, 
and accepted, with a good grace, as 
Marxists must to-day, the “moral 
injuries” the pursuit of power entails. 
Mr. Crowther divides Bacon’s life into 
two parts: the first “For Mankind”; 
the second “For Himself.” He thus 
violates the first principle of good 
biography—to describe the unfolding 
of his subject’s career. Bogged in detail 
and clogged with argument, the reader, 
and Bacon, are soon sunk. If Bacon 
“wrote philosophy like a Lord Chan- 
cellor,”” Mr. Crowther writes biography 
like the.author of Science for You. 

His victim gets good marks according 
to his success in putting over scientific 
planning to Buckingham and James I— 
an dbjective he was far too shrewd to 
envisage—or bad ones for his “devia- 
tion” along the paths of personal 
advancement, so palpably his main 
concern. 

Mr. Crowther is right to pay tribute 
to Bacon for his far-ranging vision, for 
his projects to “extend the power of the 
human race over the universe” (now so 
topical); but Bacon was far too worldly 
a politique, as his Essays witness, to 
imagine that planning by omniscient 
“statesmen of science” was practical 
politics. When he took time off to 
indulge his hobby of writing and 
prophecy he wrote for posterity, as 
witness his dignified remark in his 
Will: “For my name and memory, 
I leave it to men’s charitable speeches, 
and to foreign nations, and the next 
ages.” 

Bacon was astonishingly aware of 
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the promise of the new scientific know- 
ledge of his day, of the transformation 
which it could make in human life, 
and of the need for wise men to control 
it. 

In the absence of the definitive 
biography that his fourth centenary 
demands, we may content ourselves 
with Aubrey. With a few deft strokes, 
he depicts the man—at once a ruthless 
careerist and a hypersensitive “natural 
philosopher,” who had his dining table 
smothered in flowers, could not bear 
the smell of neat’s leather, loved music, 
and, who “in April and the springtime 

. when it rayned, would take his 
coach (open) to receive the benefit of 
irrigation, which he was wont to say 
was very wholesome because of the 
nitre in the aire and the universall spirit 
of the world.” — JOHN BOWLE 


NEW NOVELS 

Within and Without. John 
Faber, 15/- 

Aimez-Vous Brahms... Francoise Sagan 
(trans. Peter Wiles). John Murray, 9/6 
The Cunning of the Dove. Alfred Duggan. 

Faber, 16/- 

Welcome, Honourable Visitors. 
Raspail (trans. Jean Stewart). 
Hamilton, 15/- 

HE young, amoral social climber 
has become the conventional hero 
of our time. He has appeared in 

different guises, and at several levels of 
intellect, throughout the novels of the 
‘fifties. Sometimes he is approved, some- 
times derided. Sometimes, like Joe 
Lampton at the end of Room at the Top, 
he discerns a fault in the world about 
him. “Nobody blames you,’ Lampton 
is told—and that, he says, is the trouble. 
Nobody blames Mark Fearon, the hero 
of John Harvey’s first novel, Within and 
Without. At the beginning of the book 
Mark is both within and without the set 
of his parents—rich, socializing business 
people. His reaction against them takes 
the form of bohemianism—a flat of his 
own, and art school. The reaction comes 
rather from discontent than intellectual 
protest; and he still pops home for 
occasional tea and sympathy. At the art 
school he meets a_ lower-middle-class 
girl, Sue, enormously attractive, and 
they disappear into the country for a 
summer’s idyll. But the class-conscious 
and conventional world keeps breaking 
in; it is, Mark learns, impossible to 
separate sex from class, and he ends up 
within the system again, with an upper- 
middle-class wife and a job his parents 
have found for him, but without Sue and 
zvithout his painting. This is a good novel, 
done with a fine eye for the two camps 
that Mark has to choose between; but I’m 
beginning to ask that novelists would not 
keep simply telling us that we live in an 
amoral society, would rather try to show 
us how to find a personal morality in 
such a world. 


Harvey. 


Jean 
Hamish 


The same goes for Sagan. M. Poirot- 
Delpech called his satire of the Sagan 
ethic Fool’s Paradise—and so it is. Here 
are amoral, centreless persons whose 
only equipment is passing thoughts and 
drifting, desultory emotions—vague hap- 
pinesses and unhappinesses, passing 
lusts. Here are elegant youths with 
sports cars, initiated by older women 
when fifteen, vaguely unhappy in their 
job, vaguely discovering they have done 
nothing with their lives. In Aimez-Vous 
Brahms... it is Simon, who limps, 
hides behind kiosks, and keeps his right 
hand dramatically in his pocket. Women 
look at him all the time, but he has eyes, 
usually downcast, only for Paule, who is 
39 and has a craving for grass. But she 
settles finally for the unsatisfactory but 
solid lover who is at least her own age, 
finding (and this is done at some psycho- 
logical depth) that a younger lover 
outraged certain moral and esthetic 
rules that she did not think she har- 
boured. 

After so many complex emotions 
signifying almost nothing I devoured 
Alfred Duggan’s splendid rendering of 
simple Anglo-Saxon emotions with 
delight. The Cunning of the Dove is a 
really good historical novel, the story of 
Edward the Confessor, told with such a 
nice appreciation of the mind and tem- 
perament of the period that I was able 
to quash my usual detestation of the 
historical novel, with its habit of putting 
modern personalities in period dress. 
Mr. Duggan is honest and he is knowing. 
I look with quizzical eye at historical 
novelists who don’t give their sources, 
and I wish Mr. Duggan would do as 
Robert Graves does and indicate his 
obviously very thorough background 
reading. This is the first Duggan I have 
read; it won’t be the last. 

Welcome, Honourable Visitors is a 
romp through Japan with six tourists on 
a “Visit the Land of the Emperors” 
tour. The characters of the tourists are 
pasteboard; the only real character is 
Japan, which M. Raspail knows with 
the greatest intimacy, and appreciates 
with good sound common sense—a 
quality which, in Frenchmen, is usually 
described as cynicism, but which is also 
mistaken, sometimes (in Sagan, for 
instance) for acute moral perception. 
The book is a pleasant counter to the 
European intellectuals who sentiment- 
alize Japan. Also, I larfed. 

—MALCOLM BRADBURY 


IN THE PUBLIC EYE 





Ideal Home Exhibition, Olympia 


Y the end of the month about a million 
people will have passed beneath the 
fluorescent, blue-gauze English sky of 

Olympia’s three exhibition halls. They will 
have been sprayed with free disinfectant, 
harangued by a gruff Boothbian com- 
mentator with an almost obsessive interest 
in the tulip gardens (“They'll take yer 
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** By all means, madam, choose National 
Health Service frames—they give madam 
a mature look—bring out those grey high- 


’ 


lights in madam’s hair.’ 


breath away ”), and sated with soup samples 
and musical soporifics. But will they know 
what an ideal home ought to look like? 

If they do it won’t be because anyone 
has tried to help them. The purpose of the 
exhibition is, after all, to sell things dis- 
played by exhibitors—everything from 
trashy souvenirs to first-class furniture. So 
the organizers are compelled to take the 
cheerful view that there is no absolute 
standard for ideal living. “There should,” 
they say, “be a home to suit almost any 
taste.” This year their exhibitors have 
fallen over backwards to prove the point. 
There is a well-designed Canadian-style 
house furnished by a British store with 
good continental furniture. And there is an 
all-American house with ghastly American 
period reproductions, including a television 
set disguised as an oven door, and an 
imitation colonial bedroom suite. Near by 
is a British spec-builder’s house containing 
a similar colonial suite made in this country 
and designed, unbelievably, by two of our 
top industrial designers. To confuse us still 
more there are several very different “ Rooms 
With a Future.” One shows that a fringed 
table cloth and a slender television set can 
live together—however horribly. Another 
reminds us that well-designed modern 
British furniture sometimes has a traditional 
look. 

Although the Exhibition’s “ spec ” houses 
are not exciting and much of the British 
furniture is unlikely to be acceptable to 
the Council of Industrial Design, both 
furniture shapes and house plans are very 
much better than they were at Ideal Home 
Exhibitions a few years ago. And attempts 
at good modern design are also turning up 
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in the most unexpected places. The Ideal 
Gardens, surrounded as usual by those 
extraordinary backcloths of shrubbery, 
follies and sawn-off colonnades, have an 
elegant fountain that is more water than 
concrete (and it’s difficult to make water 
look ugly). And the setting for the beauty 
department, according to the hand-out, is 
“ Italian-inspired "—which is another way 
of saying that it is pleasantly littered with 
some Hepworth-like figures by a Mancini 
called Fred. These make a nice change from 
the traditional bronzed nudes that stand 
about, in attitudes of extreme emotional 
crises, on behalf of other exhibitors’ founda- 
tion garments. 

Other favourites include America’s dog- 
sized house door which gives the American 
dog independence of movement; the acci- 
dental humour on the Rumanian stand, 
where an enormous photograph of superb 
forest trees is shown. beside the abominable 
things Rumanian manufacturers have done 
with timber, and the forgivably shaky 
grammar of the blurb writer who said that 
“South Africa are well represented” at 
the exhibition. _— KENNETH J. ROBINSON 


AT THE PLAY 
Visit to a Small Planet 


(WESTMINSTER) 
Change for the Angel (ARTS) 


N Visit to a Small Planet, which has 
rocked New York for some time, a good 
satiric idea gets drowned in rather 
feeble farce. A being from outer space— 
a refugee from the boredom of evolution 


beyond sex and food—arrives in a flying 
saucer (very good noises off). He has 
planned to reach America in time for the 
Battle of Gettysburg, of which he is an 
enthusiastic student, but owing to a fault 
in his time/space control he lands in the 
present day in the garden of a TV com- 
mentator in Virginia. He has _ perfect 
manners, an impish lack of scruple, and 
any number of tricks up his sleeve. He 
can read the minds of his hosts, for 
instance, making them think aloud, he has 
power to move objects about all over the 
world, and, like any pantomime wizard, 
he can freeze his best friends dead in their 
tracks. 

With all this equipment he proposes, 
having missed Gettysburg and pining for a 
little action, to start a third world war. 
You would have expected the Pentagon at 
this point to detach its ablest officers to 
take care of him; but not at all, a shambling 
old general in charge of the U.S. Army’s 
laundry system is told off for the job. This 
dotard is given a touching futility by Frank 
Pettingell, but is the focus for a whole 
series of silly military jokes that greatly 
weaken the play’s main attack, on the 
American way of life. Its most effective 
moments are purely domestic: the attempt 
by Kreton, the visitor, who believes that 
human beings respond  infallibly to 
emotional stimuli, to beat up martial frenzy 
in a young hick farmer who hates war, his 
fascination in the love affair between this 
farmer and his host’s daughter, and his 
revealing conversation with his host’s cat. 
At times this is an amusing play, but some- 
how it should have been much more so; 
Gore Vidal, its author, never seems to have 





Kreton—ALan BADEL 





[Visit to a Small Planet 


Ellen Spelding—JoaNNa DuNHAM 
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made up his mind whether he was writing 
farce or satire. 

Alan Badel enjoys the fattest part, which 
suits him well. Kreton, a good deal larger 
than life, has an old-fashioned eloquence 
and an arresting turn of phrase. For all his 
elaborate courtesy he is hopelessly spoilt, 
and Mr. Badel gets more fun out of him 
than perhaps I have suggested. Joanna 
Dunham and Brian Murray are the sex- 





REP. SELECTION 


Guildford Rep, Hamlet, until March 
19th. 

Leatherhead Theatre, Two for the 
Seesaw, until March 12th. 

Northampton Rep, Young Wives’ 
Tale, until March 12th. 

Bromley Rep, The Kensington 
Squares, until March 12th. 











crazy teenagers who figure in nearly every 
American comedy, and Frank Royde, 
appearing magisterially from outer space, 
suggests comfortingly that it has its elder 
statesmen as well as its playboys. 


All the most significant ingredients of con- 
temporary social realism that I have come 
to know so well from my night-classes at 
the Royal Court and Theatre Workshop 
are present in Change for the Angel, by 
Bernard Kops. The drunken, unhappy 
father, free with tongue and fists, the 
mother worn out by drudgery, the crazy 
mixed-up sons, and daughter pregnant by 
an American soldier; they are all there, 
and old friends. Dreary and familiar though 
they are, I should have not the least objec- 
tion to them being trotted out yet again 
if only Mr. Kops had welded them into a 
dramatic whole, and not been content to 
leave them bobbing about in a general 
porridge of frustration. 

This is a pity, because clearly he is 
warmly interested in his people, and can 
make them live. The father is a baker, 
drinking away his loathing of the era of 
mass-produced bread wrapped in Cello- 
phane, and looking back nostalgically to the 
war in North Africa; for all his rough 
behaviour he is not totally unsympathetic, 
and it seems quite out of character for him 
to try to rape a visitor. Campbell Singer 
plays him effectively. The mother, fed up 
with her family, has to die a very theatrical 
death with the Salvation Army booming 
away outside; Natalie Kent conveys her 
courage and humour. Melvyn Hayes gives 
a clever performance as the younger son, 
in a fearful state of neurosis at being forced 
by his father into becoming an engineer 
when he wants to be a writer; and 
Jacqueline Forster as the daughter, Michael 
Crawford as the other son, a _ twitching 
teddy boy, and Angela Crow as the girl 
upstairs are all vivid impressions. But three 
hours of documentary showing just how 
miserable a divided home can be cannot 
be called a play—one looks to a dramatist 
for something more constructive than that. 
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Mr. Kops is a sincere writer, but wordy 
and uneconomical. It is the third of his 
plays I have seen, and each has suffered 
from a serious lack of discipline. 

One curious point I was unable to decide 
was whether we were intended to read a 
special meaning into the title. The play is 
set near the Angel; but after an extra- 
ordinary fever of hysteria, in which, with 
his girl-friend, the younger boy exhorts 
death to come and take away his father, 
a figure in white is seen pausing ominously 
outside the door. It looks like quick service, 
but the visitor turns out to be nothing more 
than a distant relative lately released from 
an asylum. She does persuade the boy to 
leave home, but that scarcely qualifies her 
for a halo, especially as it is the mother 
who dies. Why then that moment at the 
door? Perhaps the effect was accidental. 


Recommended 

Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Saint Foan (Old Vic—17/2/60), stirring 
production. The Wrong Side of the Park 
Cambridge—10/2/60), Margaret Leighton 
wonderful in interesting new play. One Way 
Pendulum (Criterion—6/1/60), a hilarious 
essay in the higher lunacy. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


The Battle of the Sexes 
The Bramble Bush 


N the Thurber volume in which “ The 
I Catbird Seat” appeared there was also 

a series of drawings called “ The War 
between Men and Women,” but presum- 
ably that phrase was thought to convey 
harsh overtones of which its more familiar 
paraphrase The Battle of the Sexes 
Director: Charles Crichton) was innocent. 
Here, anyway, is a very free adaptation— 
by Monia Danischewsky, a name, like the 
director’s, from the great days of Ealing 
Films—of “ The Catbird Seat”; and most 
of it is brilliantly amusing. What trouble 
there is comes from a final brief scene that 
softens and sentimentalizes the sharp mood 
of the story. It looks as if that, and the 
introductory sequence with commentary 
that uses some of Thurber’s words on this 
perennial theme of his, were just arbitrarily 
set as a frame for the main narrative, to 
justify a title that would otherwise have 
had nothing to do with it. 

But I’m not complaining, except about 
that touch of sentimentality at the end; 
the piece is thoroughly enjoyable and often 
exceedingly funny. It has been trans- 
planted to Scotland, for added contrast, 
added incongruity: it is now a long- 
established, old-fashioned, slow-moving, 
almost Dickensian family business dealing 
in hand-woven tweed that the brisk 
American efficiency expert (Constance 
Cummings) gleefully sets out to reorganize. 
Her main antagonist is the chief accountant, 
Mr. Martin (Peter Sellers), who is gradu- 
ally roused to frenzy by her alterations of 
his routine, her replacement of his 
haphazard but effective filing system, her 
installation of computers and an office 
inter-communication system. First he 
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Angela Barrows—CONSTANCE CUMMINGS 


fights back in a small way, by simply 
changing the labels on the intercom, with 
hilarious results; but soon he is worked 
up enough to want to kill the woman, and 
taking hints from what looks like a pretty 
corny Holmes-Watson sort of film he sets 
out to do it. His monumentally subtle 
plan to mislead the police misfires, but— 
though he doesn’t kill her—gives him the 
victory in a way he had not expected; and 
out she goes. 

Then comes that irritating little payoff, 
as if to say, Never mind, he didn’t mean 
it, she’s all right after all. However, as I 
say—the essential story as told is excellent 
fun. Peter Sellers does another splendid 
job as Mr. Martin, the unobtrusive Scot 
with hidden depths—an utterly different 
part from any we have seen him in before, 
but why be astounded at that? He is 
simply a quite first-rate genuine actor. 
Miss Cummings, and Robert Morley as 
the head of the firm, enraptured by 
gadgets, perfectly present more obvious 
characters, and there are many admirable 
bit-players. The film’s ability to spring a 
laugh by exact timing (the attempt to stab 
with an egg-whisk, the carving-knife in 
the swinging door) and cutting (the cut 
just before a bemused old clerk tries to 
drink from a paper cuff) has never been 
better shown. In short—excellent value. 


The Bramble Bush (Director: Daniel 
Petrie) suggests one of those best-sellers 
about the dubious things that go on under 
the apparently placid surface of small-town 
life—compare Peyton Place, Some Came 
Running and others—to which has been 
given what might be called an injection of 
something else the best-seller public can’t 
get enough of: doctors. The young doctor 
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Mr. Martin—Peter SELLERS 


(Richard Burton) returns to the town where 
he grew up, glowering at everybody, to 
comfort the last days of his boyhood friend 
who is dying. He winds up being tried 
for killing his friend; we have been shown 
it was a “mercy killing” begged for by 
the suffering victim, but there is a beautiful 
wife (Barbara Rush), and the judge 
emphasizes that the charge is plain murder. 
The whole thing is an example of 
Hollywood’s most effective commercial 
product: a contrived melodramatic story 
made as physically believable as possible. 
Enormous care and skill have gone into 
the presentation of these characters and 
these circumstances. For anyone interested 
in film technique there is pleasure in 
recognizing the ingenuity of the script, and 
the piece has much visual beauty; but it 
remains superficial melodrama. What the 
title means I have no idea. 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
A Dog of Flanders, from a story by 
Quida, positively outdoes Disney in the 
department of Wholesome Tales for Young 
People; but it’s visually attractive (Cinema- 
Scope De Luxe colour) and somehow not 
boring even to the more grown-up. This 
is showing with When Comedy Was King, 
a collection of. extracts from old silent 
comedies (Harry Langdon to Laurel and 
Hardy) which does not gain either from 
the usual burly waggish commentary or from 
speeding-up by the modern projector, but 
still has some good laughs. An outstanding 
new one is the long-awaited Les Quatre 
Cent Coups or The Four Hundred Blows; 
review next week. Hiroshima Mon Amour 
(20/1/60) and the same director’s Night 
and Fog (“ Survey,” 24/2/60) continue. 
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[For Love or Money 


Bos MONKHOUSE 


Best release: the excellent British comedy 
A Touch of Larceny (17/2/60). The Story 
on Page One (2/3/60) is an effective but 
unsubtle trial melodrama. The Wreck of 
the Mary Deare is a thoroughly well done, 
gripping melodrama; more about it next 
week. — RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


Cheer Up, Bob 


DON’T know why Bob Monkhouse is 

always so very happy about the goings- 

on in “For Love or Money” (ABC), 
but I’m sure of one thing: it won’t be long 
now before his relentlessly ecstatic grin 
drives me to add this programme to my 
short list. (My short list contains the names 
of the television shows which I can no 
longer bear to watch without a feeling of 
actual nausea, or stabbing pains behind the 
ears, or an urge to get away immediately 
to some remote hillside and talk to sheep. 
I promise not to publish this list in full, 
but I may give selections from time to 
time. Recently, for instance, I added “ This 
is Your Life,” and I’m feeling betier 
already. I know that there are good people 
about, and they fill me with wonder, and 
shame, and resolve; but I’m damned if I’ll 
be a party any longer to fawning theatrically 
over them in public, with or without holy- 
sounding music.) 

Mr. Monkhouse, then, presides over 
“For Love or Money,” in which sensible- 
looking ladies and gentlemen try to win 
car-radios, garden tools, canoes, furniture, 
and I don’t know what all (with a chance 
of hefty cash prizes instead) by being quick 
off the mark in answering such questions 
as “With paintings of what creatures do 
you associate Peter Scott ?” The mechanics 
of the quiz are complex, but once you have 
got the hang of them there is an element of 
risk in the game which certainly makes it 
mildly exciting. If such exhibitions are to 


remain a part of our way of life I suppose 
this one is good of its kind. But why 
should Mr. Monkhouse fall about with 
laughter all the time? Why is he so 
feverishly gay ? So boyishly thrilled at each 
tiny crisis of the drama ? Is he afraid that 
if he relaxes for a single moment, stops 
beating us over the head with the riotous 
fun and suspense of it all, we will have a 
chance to come to our senses and switch 
the thing off and miss a whole batch of 
commercials ? Yes, I suppose he is. 

But it looks hard work to me, and that’s 
the trouble. And Mr. Monkhouse, for my 
money, is out of place in these foolish 
surroundings anyway. He is one of our 
best comedy-script writers, and a fast, witty 
comic of the Bob Hope school. The waters 
of “ For Love or Money” are too shallow 
for him. 


Members of the Dimbleby family are 
giving us holiday hints again, this time in 
“No Passport” (made for the BBC by 
Puritan Films—Puritan Films presumably 
being Mr. Dimbleby). There was a good 
idea here, and last year’s trips to foreign 
parts were helpful and sensible. The Lake 
District jaunt of the Dimbleby boys, how- 
ever, seemed to me to contain too much 
self-conscious histrionics and not nearly 
enough solid facts. It is reassuring, for 
instance, to know that a son of Mr. 
Dimbleby is resourceful enough to drive 
his little old car backwards up a steep hill, 
but as a would-be holiday-maker this was 
not the kind of information I was looking 
for. Incidentally, although they needed No 
Passports on this trip, I noticed that they 
took jolly good care to sport a GB plate. 
You can’t be too careful in Cumberland, 
chaps. 

I have enjoyed the “ psychological per- 
ception” of Chan Canasta (BBC) 
tremendously, being a firm and childish 
believer in magic, but I never seem to get 
enough of him. I suppose there is some 
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deep purpose in the prolonged and polite 
introductions of “personalities” to the 
viewer before the entrance of the great man 
himself, but I regard them as a waste of 
precious minutes. Mr. Canasta is one of the 
few artists who live up to their billing: 
he is a remarkable man. I don’t care what 
anybody says, his act is quite impossible. 
I hope we may see him at work again very 
soon. 

Robert Robinson has become one of the 
most agreeable figures on the little screen. 
It is so easy, when dealing with films and 
the world of the cinema, to be either pom- 
pous or inane. Mr. Robinson is sensible, 
funny, affable, just sufficiently erudite: he 
is also obviously a chap who likes going 
to the pictures, and that’s very important. 
Altogether “ Picture Parade” (BBC) is so 
good that it will soon erase the memory 
of those earlier, fan-magazine-type film 
programmes through which we used to 
squirm. It also nicely complements John 
Grierson’s “ Wonderful World” on the 
other Channel. — HENRY TURTON 


AT THE GALLERY 


Gainsborough’s “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrews ” 


UNIQUE Gainsborough is about to 

be sold. It belongs to a Mr. Andrews 

and shows the ancestor who commis- 
sioned it with his wife when young. 
It was painted in Suffolk before Gains- 
borough moved to Bath and then London, 
and before_he acquired that incredibly deft 
and fluent manner which suited so well the 
beau monde of his time. Instead, this 
picture has a rather naive charm. The two 
personages portrayed are a little like 
marionettes or porcelain figures. They are 
contained in the left half of the picture— 
as you face it. Mr. Andrews, in a tricorn 
hat and grey clothes, is balanced precari- 
ously on one leg on the far left, while the 
seated Mrs. Andrews supplies by her pale 
blue dress the principal colour-accent in the 
canvas. The right half of the picture is 
occupied in the foreground by a few sheaves 
of corn, while behind them is a series of 
woods and fields which, one feels, have been 
very faithfully transposed from an actual 
place familiar to the squire and his wife 
(this is a rarity in Gainsborough’s later 
works). The sky is grey with soft, billowing 
clouds. The dimensions are 30 inches high, 
50 inches long, approximately. 

Within the framework of these few facts 
is conjured up something of exceptional 
loveliness, the essence of rural scenery and of 
a type of life in England of which the traces 
become fewer with the years. This makes 
it very urgent that we should spare no 
effort to retain this picture, which is adored 
by all who know it well, at home, if possib!e 
in the National Gallery, or the Tate, or 
with some private owner who will be as 
generous in lending it as the Andrews 
family have been in the past. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Andrews” is at 
Sotheby’s from March 16-23. 

— ADRIAN DAINTREY 
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Matriculation hy.-s. 


OU will appreciate” —the 
, speaker was my son’s Head- 
master—‘‘that under existing 
conditions a boy cannot be certain of 
entry to the university of his choice and 
should therefore make application to 
several universities—and note carefully 
their matriculation requirements.” 

‘But surely,”’ I said, “the universities, 
knowing that a boy will have to apply 
to several, have agreed upon some 
standard pattern of requirements which 
all will accept.” 

“It would, perhaps, be true,” replied 
the H.M., “that there is an underlying 
pattern which the close observer may 
be able to discern—but there are also 
variations—what in golf would, I believe, 
be called ‘local rules’—which the 
charitable would accept as the in- 
evitable consequence of the sacred 
principle of academic freedom. The 
less charitable, I fear, would explain 
them as the result of the equally sacred 
duty of the distinguished scholars in 
one university to disagree with the 
distinguished scholars in other 
universities.” 

“I understand,” I replied, “but I 
presume that these differences are on 
minor matters. On major matters there 
will be agreement. For example, what 
is the minimum number of subjects in 
which a boy must pass to matriculate?” 

“The answer to that question,” said 
the H.M., “is comparatively simple. 
At universities A and B the minimum 
number is four. University C demands 
five. All other universities have two 
schemes—one requiring five passes and 
the other six.” 

“Would I be right then,” I asked, 
“in assuming that if my son passes in 
five subjects he would have matric- 
ulated anywhere?” 

“No,” replied the Head, “for there 
are the ‘local rules’ to be considered. 
For example, universities A and B, 
which are satisfied with four passes, 
demand that three of these shall be 
passed at advanced level—a demand 
which is made by no other university. 
Elsewhere, i.e. at universities other 
than A and B, the maximum number of 
passes at advanced level is two. But 
universities D E F GH I J and K insist 


that matriculation on five subjects is 
permissible only if three subjects, 
including the two A level subjects, shall 
be passed at one and the same sitting. 
Universities D and K demand in 
addition that the three subjects passed 
at one and the same sitting shall not be 
exclusively Arts or Science subjects. 
University E introduces a_ variation 
peculiar to itself. The three subjects to 
be passed at one and the same sitting 
must be drawn from at least two of 
three groups—Arts subjects excluding 
languages, Languages, Science subjects. 
This means, as far as I can see, that the 

















R. WOODS 


intending Arts student at this university 
could select his three subjects from the 
content of that which at other universities 
would be the Arts group, whereas the 
intending scientist must choose at least 
one non-science subject. University L 
is less demanding. This university will 
accept five subjects if merely the two 
advanced level subjects are passed at the 
same sitting. I hope that so far I have 
made myself clear, because there are 
one or two other variations of which 
you, as a parent, should be aware. 
“Universities C and E will not allow 
English Language as one of the three 





























subjects to be passed at the same time. 
University M will accept five subjects 
only if two of the five are languages. 
Finally universities C and M do not 
require that any subject shall be passed 
at advanced level, but are content with 
ordinary level passes. Since C and M 
are universities of some antiquity, to 
infer that a lower standard for entry 
involves a lower academic standard 
generally would be both incorrect and 
unpopular.” 

“But,” I said, “did you not say 
something about matriculating with six 
subjects instead of five?” 

“IT am so sorry,” said the H.M.,, “I 
had forgotten. Yes—universities D E 
F GI J and K will waive the rule that 
three subjects must be passed at the 
same sitting, provided that the candidate 
has passed in six subjects. Similarly 
with six passes university L will not 
demand that the two A level subjects 
are passed at the same sitting and 
university M will not demand a second 
language. But should your son intend 
to go to university H he must note that 
this university requires that the six 
passes shall be at not more than three 
sittings.” 

The H.M. paused for a moment and 
then continued: “I have so far been 
talking about matriculation require- 
ments merely in terms of the number 
of the passes required. You would, I 
am sure, wish me to saysomething about 
compulsory subjects. 

“Universities A and B prescribe no 
compulsory subjects—not even English 
Language. I think it would be unfair 
to assume that therefore these two 


universities attach no importance to 
literacy. It is, more likely, that experi- 
ence has shown that a compulsory 
English Language paper means that the 
candidate expends his total stock of 
literacy on this paper some years before 
he comes to the university and has none 
left for his degree studies. University F 
demands a pass in English Language but 
in no other subject. The others require, 
whether the passes be five or six, that 
they shall include English Language, a 
language other than English, Mathe- 
matics or a Science subject. University 
K is, I believe, unique in allowing 
Geography to count as a science subject. 
“As you probably know, two univer- 
sities, C and M, still insist on a pass in 
Greek or Latin for matriculation pur- 
poses. Since university C always 
demands two languages and university 
M requires two if matriculation is 
claimed on five passes, there is this 
important consequence. Your son, 
should he wish to read, say, Economics 
at either of these two universities will 
be regarded as a fit and proper person so 
to do if he has passed, inter alia, in two 
ancient languages but no modern 
language. He will, on the other hand, 
be ineligible should he have passed in 
two modern languages. I should like to 
believe that this rule is intended to 
ensure that the student can read the 
classical economists in the original, but 
the evidence is against it. Of course, 
if he wishes to read science .. . 
“There is one final and unimportant 
matter. The subjects for matriculation 
purposes must be drawn from an 
‘approved list’ which usually includes 
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music, art and religious knowledge, 
But university I will not allow more® 
than one of these three subjects to be# 
included in the necessary five or six.] 
This university and university E are the} 
only universities to include domestic} 
science in the ‘approved list.” Univer-7 
sity E will also allow Engineering,” 
Drawing and Metalwork or Woodwork,” 
though university H has the rubric that 
one technical subject (O or A level) can 
count as an O level subject. It would 
seem, therefore, that the intending 
engineer, unless going to universities E 
and H, would be advised for matric- 
ulation purposes to take Music while at 
school instead of mechanical drawing.” 

I thanked the Headmaster for his very 
lucid explanation of the problem. 

“Tt is a fascinating subject,” he said 
as we shook hands, “ but, I fear, almost 
completely academic and of little prac- 
tical import. Faculty requirements are 
what really matter. Perhaps you cam 
come and see me again some time soon, 
It is essential you should know some- 
thing about them. Good-bye.” 


Which only possible title do you prefer? 

‘The king of the northern forests is the 
almost unknown wolverine. Bear and wolf 
take second place to him, and yet Peter 
Krott, an Austrian who has made his home 
in the northern wilds of Finland and 
Sweden, has raised no fewer than thirty-eight 
young ‘tupus’ and summoned them out of 
the forest with the call that makes the only 
possible title for one of the freshest and 
most unusual animal books for years.” — 
From the dust-cover of ‘“‘Tupu-Tupu-Tupu,” 
by Peter Krott, published by Hutchinson of 
London, 1958, and in the U.S.A., by A. A. 
Knopf, N.Y., 1959, under the title “‘Demon 
of the North.” 
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